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and understanding of the pucii* 
ties of the uinetecnth-ceutury 
urn urmy. 

s cur« was tliat (apart hum rite 
'lory and engineers) its officers 
i re ci-uited- on the basis of 
Ith and family. Yet there was a 
:r dev of penniless, often grey- 
led subalterns who would cneer- 
' volunteer for the' suicidal 
wege of lending a forlorn hope 
i cost-free path to promotion-. 
:h s patent to general’s rank 
a baronetcy was sheer valour 
professional ability: he rase 
an-k without paying a penny. 

\c marvellous striking arm ol 
British army (marvullous when 
by Wellington) were riie batta- 
i of i-he infantry line: red- 
ed slaves, converted to robots 
ticessant dniM, brutalized by tlto 
, hanged or siiot lif diey tried 
scape, and led by gallant black- 
Is, to uso riteir own great 
uni's description, Hurry Smith 
supremely fortune to in being 
It ted ut seventeen to a totally 
finii't kind of regiment in Sir 
l Moore's new model army, for 
/as notiliihg less, which later 
nia the immortal “ Llglit 
don’ 1 of Wellington’s Peiun- 
* Army. The original idea was to 
' a force of tirailleurs or I tigers, 
-footed marksmen who could 
itish ahead of tlie line, but the 
grew. Moore perceived that 
a force must be officered by 
who understood their pro- 
on, treated dielr men as human 
gs and whose leadership was 
d on example and affection, 
r fought not in solid walls of 
i but. in Lehmann’s phrase, like 
ck of hounds, each on his own 
but ell with a common purpose, 
.ofessor Lehmann has the hnp- 

- of styles. His. battle scenes 
:h more difficult to write than 

might tldnk) are beautifully 

- and have the authentic smell 
mpowder, His characters spring 
:e. 

< steers well clear of heroics 
pathos, but the account of (ho 
uught J uaim .searching among 
Macketiod and already stinking 
scs ott the Mont St jean for 
husband find her joy at meet: 
.1 Rifleman who tells her, that 
ns, survived Is both, restrained 
moving. These virtues we . to 
tpcctcd from. the Author of All 
'or not and the First Boer War . 
ivhera: he breaks fresh ground 
mcommon interact 'is In . Ills 
tors on Smith’s role in. the 
peel and the Kail If Wars, the 
gua to a tragedy yet . unco in- 
-a; Smith's own was that of a 
|nc man who could see no way 
leplng the penCo except by the 
force, And he was recalled 
Sgrace. ‘ 

yfessor Lehmann's treatment of 
A in glory nnd decline Is -os 
tous Bs Ids choice of .title. 

I young Harry parted- in teord. 
his mother ui 1804, slie told 
. .-q keep clear of public billiard 
:B (the most dreadful vice the 
"ent woman could Imagine) and 
. 3i-." and when you meet the 
y, remember you were bom 
ngllslinian 11c always did. 


1 record in eyre of a gaol 
• • jry hanging is probably inslg* 

‘Hi statistical' afavtovar, it is 
; • • : *■>. ;that the higher classes, were 
■' iaingiy tried by special com* 

; }. i ' fns ; certainly, , one way ' br 
er, convicted or’ fugitive noml- 
. ; V. : forfeited much -land. Third, . 

f ' author seems to vlelv his 
: ty years as an unchanging 

: . " 'iuum. Since, however; the 

agenda caiangad in. that . • 

{'■ • . J, shay it. not be that patterpA : > ■ 

'•/• -Ulinal . behavioui- ahd judiAjjw 

*' ".. ■'''.■ .'308* (’diongcd, pdri .passu ? ’■ 

/ip, 1 . *s tKA Lord -Chief . justice . 

; . i-: '»■ , :■ -Kently reminded us, puOsccu-,' ■ • ' 
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By John Kenyon 


y research. unci ni 
j V hack essay.-* or 

v 'll hull U llDL-l 1 

T rcniiniscciu of 
"7[ .win less his obsi 
['■ i de lu Cloche. C 


research, uuci mosi »r rliem were 
hi iok reviews. _ He 
deep interest in trivia 
Andrew Lana — 
ibsessinn with James 
Compared with con- 
temporaries like Macaulay, Free- 
man. Stubbs or Rnnke ho was u 
uoii-suirter. 


F.I'(lKAItl) KH llifililt : 


R it like 

Tilt* Meaning of llisinry 

•N) 2 pp. Ihiivcrsiiv nf Chicago Piv-b. 

£K».M>. 


KOIELItl SCIIl'IvT’l IKffKIl i 


Lord Acton 

llishniail of l.iboriy 

251pp. La Salle, Illinois : Open 

Conn Itlisirihtiit'd bv kuiosjian I. 

£0.75. 


mVKN CIIAU1VICK : 

Acton and C, la cist one 

56pp. Athlnne Press nf the Uni- 


versity of London. £1.25. 


Most great n iiicl eel i th- century his- 
torians pose a problem Tar their 
success n i'.s, ami Acloii mid It mike 
iire priiiii- examples. Lord Aclnn 
sciirci-ly wrote .my L hi hr of impor- 
tune o — j us i n series nf miscellaneous 
essays posthumously collected, and 
two scries of lectures Luken down 
by at hors in slioi'ilinnd nnd un- 
revisi-il. ]t m i he in con|i'n»L did little 
else lun \vi iie — his cnllecred works 
fill Jifiy-fmir volumes— Inn even in 
Germany 1 Ho nm .suppose he is 
rend or con suited' today by more 
than a handiii) of specialist scholars, 
limit men totally ignored tile history 
nf the world out si do western Europe, 
tin attitude now regarded its old- 
fashioned. even reactionary, and 
A cion's indifference extended to 
iirt, music und most literature, 


in i he final nn.i1.vds we d.i not 
iiililcisiaiid wluu you want and 
wlur yuit say wiili till your 
speech i‘s mid ('.tint's, tilt ! Come to 
me 1 J'.iik with me 1 I am willing 
and [ nm silent I 1 should very 
much like to In, In in the almighty 
churns ton : fur oiIum wise I know 
no i wluu 1 n-m Rood far here. 
Ranke agonised over these prob- 
lems for forty years, and Krieger 
pursue-; those agonies f u-r <100 pilots. 
There is something unreal in the 
whole exercise, for Ranke surely 
ought to have found It easy to 
believe, as n fervent Cluisiinn, tliat 
in uncovering “ new " facts he was 
merely rinding in at trial pi an red 
there by Go-d, which must be 
reconcilable with His p-ton for the 
world.; similarly the activities of 
gr wit men in history, even when 
apparently evil, must be regarded 
as other-directed. In contrast, the 
nature of the divine plan which he 
established to his own satisfaction 
in advanced old nee, depending on 
the evolution of empires into 
ivntinnal states, whose interaction 
controls such sup m -national move- 
ments as Reformation and Revolu- 
tion, seems essentially nn't i ficinl. (it 
is, in fact, vaguely Toynbcetui.) 

But it is 


was directed to the suppression of 
his libido and the expression of an 
inferiority complex ; " there was in 
his psycho”, he writes, "a kind of 
vacuum that exercised suction upon 
his commitment to history, making 
it an accessible object of his other- 
wise frustrated desires, as certainly 
as there was spiritual pressure 
upon this commitment which made 
it the incarnation of his faith 


nf great events, through an ineluct- 
able interconnection of tilings which 


on historian greets with happy con- 
gratulations”. Thu idle ti.f individ- 
uals, rite role of ntu inns, the divine 


plan for history, aM foil into place. 
At the age of eighty-two, blind ;<ud 
bereft of iiis wife, he began to dic- 


An ugly, insignificant little man, 
a poor conversationalist (and a 
worse lecturer;, Rnnke spent his 
young manhood in the humiliating 
role of cicisbco to smart Berlin 
hostesses like Bettina von Arnlm 
and Rachel Vnrnhngcn von Ense, 
women of undoubted charm, rather 
superficial intellect and dubious 
reputation. His frustration is mani- 
fest in iiis approach to sources ; 
he would refer to manuscripts he 
had yet to examine as 11 so many 
princesses, possibly beautiful, all 
under a curse and needing to be 
saved " : approaching a new Vene- 
tian archive, he referred to it os “ a 
beautiful Italiun, and I hope that 
together we shall produce a 
Romano-German prodigy " ; another 
archive, still closed to him, was 


too easy to exaggerate 
the importance of all this. Tlio con- 


“still absolutely a virgin”; "I long 
en] 


fusion which attended Ranke's chink- 
ing on general problems was 
counterbRlnnced bv the lucidity and 

f >rccisioa of his ' historical works, 
ndeed. in the sphere of research 
his self-confidence, reinforced by 
his religious faith, was overwhelm. 


even to ecu mm lies uiul philosophy, 
(lie was nut in any lccognizuhfc 


[ng. Reporting his latest archival 
discoveries to Tils brother Ferdinand 


sense ii cultured mail.) Yet the 
elucidation uf their life mid thought 
com i Hues t»> engage the talents nf 
some of mu* best historians and 
political scientists. 

It would be rush to put Leonard 
Kiie'ftcr in the luttcr category, but 
certainly the i ho ro ugliness of his 
work cn m in a nds respect, Ranke left 
n vast archive : mute apart from his 
'voluminous works, he was a groat 
Incur- writer, in the niiietccmfi- 
ceittury mode, mid un Indefatigable 
memorialist. Professor Krieger' s 
painstaking analysis of dlls mass of 


in 1843. he writes; "It seems to 


aie as if a destiny, a fate, is ai 


work. I do not that it is 


arrogance to cherish this opinion. 
What would Providence be if it did 


not also interest itself in individual 
men ? ” 

Prom an early stage In his career 
lie felt competent to issue those 


sweeping moral judgments which 
are tile m 


material puts us' firmly lu his debt. 

of Ranke's prn- 


Un fortunately, mniiy 
no unccmems m o obscure to. ' -a 
degree, and others aro contra dic- 


torjr, and to the tas|c t nf exposition 
'Krieger brings tin unintelliglbility 
sylilch Is »]inoSr awesome, When .ft 


;js maintained for page after pdgo, 
chapter after chapter,- without the 


aid of grammatical error or syntac- 
tical confusion, this kind of obfusca- 


tion points to technical abilities of 
a high order* but the combination 
of hh obscure .subject and nn 
obscure expositor makes contpre- 
hfcnslnn u matter of guesswork, und 
what i [ have to say about. Krleger's 
.book muse be rend in this light. * 

' Ranke's Approach to liiscory wds 
.informed by n brooding Lutheran 
religiosity. His missiun-Hs a historian 
Vbs quasi -sneer dotal, Even as a 
young mau he tbougjht that!, in his- 
tory “God exists aud is . :U> be 
known ”, It was “ a holy hieroglyph ” 
.whose decipherment wns a sacred 
calling ; in old age lie still believed 
that '‘historical science and writing 
is an ; office which can 'only be com- 
pared with; that of tjie .priest ". To 
such a man it was axiomatic that 
history should move in accordance 
Vfith divine , laws, and .several 
jpbvlous scenarios.: suggested them- 
selves.. On the other hand , 1 -Ranke 
ftitnself, by. his insistence loathe 
examination of iiiaiiuxcript ^evidence, 
the. .ransacking of mxlUvos,' was 
'every • Jrear : Uinkfag - important 
additions to-', rtho corpus, of 
received fact, and Yfordiig 1 . mci* 
tq; alter their hire rpl'et anon !of 
fcapt events. Yet -liortv - could . those . 
ttPvelti.es be rocpuclled with d- pre- 
existing, dlviftely. ordained., strut- 
furdL Phtlitic-?- - And Dow do bid. tho 
ftctloits . q£;,: ; iqdividtm]s, :to wbieb. 
.Ranke altafched supreme hupijrtitncSV 
m&Ue to^iipport this tUvnju- plot)? 1 
:Jii} quo. -qfc, his . qarly .notebooks n'C 
■* Whized ; ilip.. great heroes at. 


mark of a nineteenth-century 
historian in Pii'H flight, not only on 
Individuals pud their actions but 
on whole nations and races ; nor 
does it seem likely that a man who 
was in crucial doubt about the bases 
of his craft would have been ablo 
to maintain his' colossal output, book 
after book, year after year, and of 
b standard which won him tho 
acclaim of Europe. Indeed, he was 
as much concerned with method as 
with - manner. Sending the second 
volume of. his Hisionj of Prussia to 
Frederick William IV in 1848. ho 
told him that, his purpose had been 
" to raise myself above the gossip 
which surrounds the living and 
easily fixes. Itself for posterity as 
accepted tradition ; to find- Hie right 
track among the acLors' thousand- 
fold expressions, which often seem 
to contradict one another ; to plunge 
ms 
• Is 

•■and 

rather wistfully remarks, “of uni- 
versal 1 coherence, totality, or theme, 
not a word ", ■ 


for the moment”, lie sold, “ [whei 
I shall have access to her and make 
my declaration of love 

This Is heady stuff, and there is 
no reason to suppose that his 
general pronouncements on history 
at rhls stage of his life were any 
more rational. Ho found at Icost 
partial consolation in 1843, in his 
marriage to the Irishwoman Clara 
Graves, and at tho same time his 
growing fame must liavo appeased 
his professional vanity. 

BuL he also suffered from frus- 
trated patriotism, which took longer 
to cure. In his youth he alreody 
regarded sovereign states as “ ideas 
of God", and in tho 1850s, in his 
histories of England and France, 
ho gave them a commanding 
rple in tho development of 
European civilization. But Ger- 
many was obviously not such a 
state, and for -much of Ranke's life 
it seemed she never would be. The 
best he could do was to emphasize 
her role in the Reformation. He 
also found it difficult to come tu 
terras with the French Revolution 
(he was born in 1795), and it would 
be interesting to know his views 
on the unification of Germany 
uifder Napoleon. The Revolution of 
1848 produced ill him a violent re- 
action. One of his colleagues said, 
" Rnnke has completely lost his 
mind. He laments and rages, holds 
everything to ' be lost for ever, 
believes in the complete decline of 
the civilized world, and in a bar- 
barism of unbridled violence." 

The successful suppression of the 
Revolution confirmed his faith in 


tate to his assi stunts, witfi complete 
confidence, his groat Weitgc- 
sihichte. tlio summation of his his- 
torical Ideas, announcing tih-at he 
would " pay special attention to 
German events . . - for Germany 
was always the centre nf all the 
endeavours of all the world”. (He 
got as far as tho fifteenth century, 
hi nine volumes, before lie died in 
1886, aged ninety-one.) 

All In all, Professor Krieger 
looks for a consistency in Ranke 
which .he would not expect in a 
twentieth-century historian subject 
to similar pressures — from Marxism, 
for instance. HJs procrustcan efforts 
to accommodate Ranke's theories to 
his frequent and not unnatural 
changes of mind — notubiy on the 
relevance of the study of past his- 
tory to an understanding of the 
present — are not always successful, 
and he rouses suspicion when he 
says at one point, “we must . . . 
undertake a radical reformulation 
of [Ranke's] theory, in terms of its 
implications, to get at what 


o g< 

he reuUy meant". All this means 
is that we must assume that Ranke 
meant die direct opposite of what 
he said. 

In his productive old age such 
contradictions did not worry Ranke, 
that much is dear, and thev need 
not worry us. Like many of his 
contemporaries, ho was too ready 
to commit his mu si ngs to paper. 
Of course, diis was Lhc age of the 
great letter -writers — Acton was 

another — but thinking aloud with 
pen and ink was also a form of 
self-justificadon. They always 
washed dieir intellectual Hmd in 
public, to show their clcaass&tt. 

Many of Ranka’s characteristics 
were repeated in Acton, hds junior 
MU-ly forty years : the In 


by nearly forty years : the lielicf 
that his work w<as God-inspired, an 
overweening confidence lu his right 
to mako moral judgments, an Itch 
for documentation, a belief Jn die 


overriding importance of history in 


io contradict one a po trier ; to piunge 
myself -into it, to say the unvarn- 
ished truth, . to write documented 
and informed history”. As Krieger 


srntism and turned him back . otj 


In fact, it Is clear that Just as 
Ranke needed to write history, so 
ho needed to torment himself about 
his motives for- doing so. This 
Krie* 


the idea of Empire, which he hat 
previously rejected, at least for the 
present age. " The German Empire 
is by its nature conservative", he 
wrote : " What a prospect is offered 
for bringing power again Into har- 
mony with the ideas of the nation. 


. . . The idea of the Empire falls 
like a ray of light on this ctaqa." 


So, after some slight initial hesita 


Krieger does not seem to under- 
stand, though he perfectly appro- 
.-dates that much' of Ranke's drive 


tion, ho greeted, the unification of 


Germany in 1871 with rapture. He 
told the Emperor William I that 
his accession was “ in consequence 


modern culture. They were 
multilingual and immensely learned. 

But there the resemblance ends. 
Acton was an experienced Inter- 
national socialite, born into the 
English and German upper classes, 
ond moving with urbane self-confid- 
ence among dukes, queens, 
cardinals and prime . ministers. 
Ranke remained an irredeemable 
parvenu, even after his ennoble- 
ment in 1865, nnd though he was 
close to the Prussian kings it 
was always in die role of teacher, 
not friend, (Ranke was a pedagogue, 
Acton a puncUt.) Acton was hand- 
some and imposing, with a consider- 
able attraction for women. At the 
end of his life, ae a Cambridge pro- 
fessor, he displayed a flair for lec- 
turing which Ranke would have 
envied. Yet he never published a 
book, nor, really, did he ever look 
like doing so. 

Robert Schuetdnger in Ills Lord 
Acton : Historian of Liberty 

wrestles with the Acton phenome- 
non quite engagingly, but not very 
successfully, ue is rather con- 


Talking to Himself 


* Morning never tries you till the afternoon l ' 

So Kipling's Lullaby. Not true for. me. . . 

My dayspring all bewilderment, so slow •' 
Vnul noon toughened me.to muddle through 


• '.\i • ■ . .j.., «;i ' 


uai*i LU . 'iTiMit-, «vy«ui -( jruuii 1IUH.T*; 

oasr'id&sc, tad. thought K>‘ express 
■ . rile mbi taii medium *■, would . 

- -‘ .be a coucei't’ in t)io most 
' 'iiu^ibny* otid tdna^ ond 
tlo. ivbifd I >Btit iVis ' 






You will not say you learnt muefi, late or sQOn. 

■/ ■ \ That isn't flUitd your way, a* you'll agree. 

Except that you no more pretend to know 
. What sort of ONE it is that (Oiks tp_you. 

: • One. with whom to sup you nped, that longer spoon ? 


Or a celestial felling pou iqjidt .;.V 
’Or both in oiie together gaifli selling s.o 
■ That jjou'l} be fe#5 tmfeadv fpr whai's due ?, 

• • [ Thus challenged, I 


May fnin-mur in rqnly : ; 

' Titne was p suiiSeL hurt } but now ; 






They Hold my hand dnd sHoy) fcte /|Ot( ft* • • 

: I. A. Richards 


l-i: 




-r..'-; 


- — — 


descending with 
Gertrude Himntdfnrh 


his predecessor^ 
and Darji 
Mathew, though he cannot think i^l 


clearly us the one nor write so wr. 
as the other. Ilis new biography' ?!} 


Obviously his failure lo embark 
ott n major work of history, though 
lie talked of litrle else, had some- 
thing (perhaps everything) to do 
with religion. His first project 


also much shorter than theirs (Ilf* r - - - 

consisting of Vf fl,, \ r ,,n 


pages, the rest 

exhaustive bibliography of Actdii ,,,s leiaumis wim me r-ijg.isr 
writings, nnd writings about hi ’ b'erarchy, and the papacy itself 
It Is billed us n “ ponu ir, ? , y l,l,l| y ‘L'leriorateil. He once said 
biography", which is perhaps vh? 1 am „ t ,int . ^'nsenma that I cvei 
Schuettinger feels nhKvlA ,n W* bc'tl the slightest shndnu 


was a “ History nf the Popes", hut 
i difficulties 


as his relations with 


tho English 
itself. 


Schuettinger feels obliged 
explain common words like “ul 
montano"; on the other hi 
Cardinal Manning appears in 
career without a word of Gxpl 
tion. He also seems to think 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Act of 185 
" forbade tho re- establishment ^ 
tho Catholic hierarchy ”, and It ■ 
cavalier dismissal of Sir Jotf* 
Seeley Is rather surprising in vit 
of die encomiums heaped on hf 
by Sheldon Rothblutt In 
Revolution of tho Doits (tii, 
Conversely, his surprise that A 


ever 
II w 


nf u tluiiht about any dogma of the 
Cnth ii1!j Church” — a curiously 

emphatic .stance for a man of his 
education und intelligence to adopt 
— yet such was die record of that 
Chni'ili that he ilimight rhere was 
less tnot'ii! risk in being a Baptist 
or u Quaker. 


told him to his face that lie wished 
be wuuid ulienipt bunks it was pos- 
sible in write. Did DBIIinger mean 
to imply that Acton was setting him- 
self un Impossible tHsk because lie 
did not wunt tu succeed ? 

If so, wliar did he want to do? 
All his biographers agree that he 
found u new cumem mem, even ful- 
filment, ns Regius Professor. (Ho 
even cancelled his cherished winter 
sojourns nt Cannes.) But If this was 
truly his vocation it was one which 
lie could surely linve pursued much 
earlier In life, in Germany if not 
In F.ngltind. Chadwick's new and 
more delailt'd account uf the forma- 
tion ol‘ Gladstone’s last administra- 
tion in 1892 suggests nn altcniHtivc 
answer. It has long been known 
that Aetna was considered fov mini- 
sterial office in this Cabinet, thong) i 
in the end lie hud ro content him- 
self wiili die post of Lord- 1 ii- Wail- 
ing. Chadwick now shows just how 
assiduously Acton lobbied mid in- 
trigued for high office, to such nn 


to exert direct influence as a puli- 
ticiau, tu be whm Schuettinger un- 
justifiably culls him in one of his 
rliuptcr headings, “ u historian who 


Follow the flag 


made history ”. It might even bu 
possible to extend this further buck ; 


Gladstone’s decision in raise him 
to the peerage in 1369, the first 
Catholic tu he thus honuuvod since 
1688, is still largely unexplained ; 
even Chndivick makes little of it. 

However, denied nn effective 
career in politics, lie plunged into 
full-time academic life tun lute. Per- 
haps his saddest memorial is the 
Cambridge Modern History, he died 
while the first volume was in tlio 
press, and the other thirteen were 
committed tci less exalted hands. He 
was always confident that under his 
guidance this cooperative imtsicr- 
work would " unite the moral ami 
Intel lee tu al realm with that of poll- 
deal force ", it would he “ a chart 
and compass fur tlio coming con- 


By Shelford Bidwell 


fur and understanding of die pecu- 
liarities of the nineteen tli-ceutury 
British army. 

Its cur.sc was that (apart front the 


JOSKPII II. LUIIMANN : 

Remember You tire An Englishman 
3.84 pp. Cape, £6.45, 


artillery ond engineers) its officers 
were recruited on me ' basis of 


extent ns to damage his chuucos. At 
this stage, then, he clear Jy wanted 


cuss the merits nr demerits of the 
“Cambridge Modern ", but whatever 
it is, It lias not been that. 


He lelt entire] v divorced front 
tiie English Catholic community, 
which cnnti.-.'-d. in his eyes, of “n 
ilile and illiterate episcopacy, ait 
Vguor.iiii clergy |.unl| a pi ejuthet-d 
ami divided laitv". When lie met 


should be appointed to the Rcghft. t | K . |»„ pc he f„ n 'iid' him vulgar. His 
Choir of Modern History at Can. 1 .] lufiv iniii-clei'iculiMii peeps through 

k - , i "* “ 1 — u U: S nam'y the' lines of a letter nf e? -' 

of mi lie wrote to Mantling aimt 
Of I (1870). “ The Acts nf 


bridge without a book to his nair-7 the* lines nf a leitcr of explJiiuiiim 
suggests Lhat he is unaware of till he wrote to Manning about Vuticnn 
very modest attainments of M I db70i. "Thu Acts of the Cuttn- 
predecessors (Seeley apart). In tatv, cl| alinie he said, “ const it it to die 
Owen Chadwick’s brief Creigbw.' law which I recognize. 1 liave nm 
Lecture on Acton and Gladstopr- felt it my duty as a lavman to pur- 
(pubUshcd ill 1976) is much mopj' sue the coimueiits of divines.' 1 His 
perceptive within its limited fleldc suvuue veuliei on the Roman 
and tells us a great deal raoj’; Tiuiuisitimt is well known, am! it 
that la new about Acton, partin'- must lie supposed that the greatest 
because Chadwick has used a who’;!; single obstacle to his long-hern Ided 
range of unfamiliar manuserfl:;* “llisinry of Liberty" was dint the 
material ignored by Schuettingt Papacy would have to uppeur must 
particularly from the GladscoJ -s of tin- time in the wrong camp. 
Papers In the British Museum. St lmnicnllv, lie was in some wuys 
Both ScJiuettinger and ChadwkJ r much more «.ui-C« tlio lie ihun the 
make it clear, perhaps -uiiuata^ - ■ * 111 Kanku. 

tionaUy* tliat. a great deal of Acton’, • ■ Also, die statements lie made in 

‘ ' * context at the end 




umh u cai ucci ui n«v*i , 

fascination lies in his inhumanly j_ a priifess-ionul context at the 
He had no sense of humour at bJIu «,f his life must be taken with par- 


and It la very difficult to lioiagWy. ticiilur cure, und it is a pity tliat so 


ltim young ; it Is a shock to see h 
addressed as “ Johnny” by, his sti 
father and his wife. His birth 
present to a favourite daughter 
tho complete -works of Newm 
(wlrich provokes die irrevere, 
query, what did -he give to theri 
favoured?). Only a handful 
people knew him well, and it mi 
be doubted if oven they thorough! 
understood him. His face in till 
well-known portrait is forbiddi 
almost brutal, and wiiile he was 
social lion and a great talker Cna. 
wick reminds us that he sometumi 
annihilated a dinner table by » 


Tiiuch uLtvntiuu bus boen focused on 
ills hiuugiii-ul lecture at Camhrldgo, 
so little im his valedictory remarks. 
Tn hift lluul lecture, un the sources 
fur t lie study i>r the French Revolu- 
tion, he looked forward lo o time, 
nui too fur distutil, when all the 
archives' would be opened. “Then", 
lie Kilid, *■ all will lie known that 
ever coll lie known. In that golden 
Hge our historians will ba sincere, 
and our history cemtln. The worst 
will be known, and then sen- 
tence need uul be deferred.” 
(He was u great liauging judge.) 

In his instructions to the 


B..UWHWB . .1 hilr,*3e ' nts instructions to the con- 

^ d ^5«^SSic5u. ,< SSlpwS3 ‘khutor* to tit. c„,„„na se Mo,,. 


OTom 1 nfrJ \&hDW ern I1istor » he even more exul- 
In 1883, after a q^n-ej w ? ted. " VVc upproach the final stage in 
linger, hia closest friend and greaf t | 1L , C onclicton. of' Historical. Jen ru- 
men tor, he pompously Toe ”, he told them; “the long con- 

it vms time for pur c0 “^®J w ^|j xpiracy uguinsf die knowledge of 
to. cease, for this world - .Tir troth lias been practically abnn- 


i. . j ... truth has been practically nbmi- 

Schuetdnger reminds us ^ duiied." If lie really believed this 

DtiUlnger continued to visit — und it seems l e did— it could be 
every summer at Tegernsae unw orgued that he wus reluctant to 
just before ids death. Jr he^in his nnigniwi opus ' until tlio 

John Morley knew Actph yety 'evidence wus. complete, 
and did not like himj •'jL, But did Acton really care', did he 
In him, be said, ^JaMt'olly 1 want to write a great work 

board . His attitude ta jW^i!3spf history ns much as we now Wixii 
ambiguous. He could sustoin a | lut j ? j„ 1889, threatened with 

correspondence with a „ ; *^<bai?kri»i>icy I ,lio put ids incomparable 
Mary Gladstone, treating her ^^ii irHry of 60,000 books up for sola. 
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Henry Wnkulyti Smiih was (lie soil 
of a Cambridgeshire surgeon, a go ml 
in:m without, family urctcnvinns or 
wealth who scraped up enough 
money to purchase his seven men. 
year-old boy a commission in the 
Wth Rifles, later the Rifle Brigade. 

'■ Harry " Smith, as he was always 
known, re mu Ins the typical Victor- 
ian hero; only Lord Roberts 
(“Bubs") — who ’won his Vic Kirin 
Cross on the ridge ur Delhi in 1857, 
wi|>cd the egg off the British army's 
fuce In the South African War bv 
liis victories and died u field 
marshal in 1914 — 'equalled him in 
profession ul skill fa rur« com- 
modity in that century) ur in the 
public's afl'cciluti. 

The wives of our hcrues are gen- 
erally a dim or crushed Jur (poor 
Frances, poor Kitty mid, wedlock 
apart, poor Eimuul. hut Hairy 
Smith wus lucky in the enchanting 
and spirited Juana Maria de los 
Dolores dc l.e6it, descendant of 
Ponce de Leon, rmincen years old 
and u fugitive from Badojoz where 
the triumphant British were cc-lc- 
hi.iiing its fnll with tape, loot und 
murder. lie promptly married her. 

She fallowed, the <ltimi from 1812 
tn Mahurnjpnrc in 1843, never know- 
ing mi tin.- duy of battle whether 
her lular cd llurry would sleep tluu 
night in her urius or in a grave, 
lie wus u salamander, surviving 255 
battles, sieges and lessor engage- 
ments, including Umlujoz iu Spain 
and Sobraon iti India whore, us a 
general, he five times seized die 
colours of wavering battalions und 
planted them on the Sikh entrench* 
meins. Ho fought in four conti- 
nents, ami the prodigious List of 
his buttios inscribed in the chapel 
dedicated to him in the parish 
church of his native village might 
have well been condensed to the 
arrogant and laconic Ubique of llic 
Royal Artillery. 

There is no off idol . biography: 

I lorry and Juana hove been left 
to 1 G. A. Henty ond Georgette 
Hey cr. Perhaps such flamboyant 
extroverts no longer suit the 
British taste;. -we prefer to, agonize 
over T. E. Lawrence. Hiis is a 
pity, because Harry Smith personi- 
fies the forces that were eventually 
to modernize the Bricita army (just 
as his own hero, Wellington, em- 
bodied reaction) and, politically un- 
taught, ns Governor of the Cape lie 
was one of tha early Englishmen 
whose unhappy fate it was to 


vc. till i and family. Vet there was a 
lower uier of pcnitilcs;;, often grey- 
headed sub tire rn s who would oncer- 
full y voUinieer for the suicidal 


privilege of leu dine n forlorn hope 
at u cost-free path to pramotton: 


Sm i Ill's puteut to gcircral's rank 
and n baronetcy was sheer valour 
und professional ability: he rose 
in rank wirhout paying a penny. 

11 ic marvellous striking arm of 
die British army (marvellous when 
led by Wellington) were the batta- 
lions of the infantry line: red- 
routed slaves, converted to robots 
by incessant drill, brutalized by the 
Jn.ih, hanged or shot if they tried 


to escape, and led by gallant block 
heads, to use their own gmtt 


gw-iieral's description. Hurry Sntitit 
ivas supremely fortunate in being 
tidmiiiciL nt seventeen to a totally 
different kind of regiment lu Mir 
Jnlin Moore’s new model army, for 
it was nnuiiiiig less, which later 
became the immortal " Li^lit 
Division'’ of WeMing ton’s Peniu- 
stilur Army. The original idea was to 
raise u force of tiraif/eiirx nr J tigers, 
fleet-footed marksmen who could 
skirmish uhead uf the line, but tho 
idea grew. Mo6re perceived tliat 
such u Force must be officered by 
men who understood their pro- 
fession, ideated dioir men as human 
beings and tvhuse leadership wus 
bused cm example und affection. 
They fought not in solid walls of 
flesh hut, in Lehmann's phrase, tike 
n iwck of hounds, each on his own 
line but all with a corttmoii purpose. 

PiufusMir Lubinann has the Imp* 

a nf styles. His batrlu scenes 
more difficult to write, than 
oiiu might think) are beuutifully 
clear und have ilic authentic smelt' 
of gunpowder. His cliur actors spring 
to life. 

Ho steers well clear nf heroic* 
and pathos, but ihe occntrat nf the 
distraught Juana searching umnng 
the bluckdned and already stinking 


corpses on tlic Mont St Jean for 
her husband and , her joy at meet, 
big a Rifleman who tell* Uer tliat 


he has survived is both restrained 
and ntoviiig. These virtues aie to 
hr cxpocted from. the author of Alt 
Sir Garnet and. the First Boer War. 
but where he breaks fresh ground 
of uncommon interest Ca in hi* 
chapters on Smith's role in. the 
Trunskei aud rite Kaffir Wars, tha 


prologue to a tragedy yet uncora< 
plcted; 


E teteo; Smith’s .own was that of a 
umane nian >vho could see no ivay 


“ •4 Just but ignominious Death a monumental cautionary talc from 

Dt , .... C. T.?... f.. ... j , a r» ! , „_i 


grapple with X fatal conjunction 
of Black, Boer and Briton. 


This regrettable native neglect 
has now been splendidly reed Bad 
liy an American historian. Joseph 


Bury St Sihnunds Cathedral, Suffolk, reproduced in A Fine and Pri- 
vate Place mi tmtiiotoeii of epitaphs (" the iorin is itself dying .")com- 
piled bu Joan Bakewell and John Drummond, with elegiac photographs 
by Andrew Lawson (uimumbared pp. Wcidtnfeld and Nicolsoh. £3.95). 


Lehmann has been at great pains 

luious 


to ..work tii rough the voluminous 
Smith papers lu England and South 
Africa, nnd lie. combines Ills solid 
factual kn u wle ilge - with sympathy: 


of keeping the peace except by tha 
use or force, and he was recalled 
in disgrace. 

Professor Lehmann's .treatment of 
Smith in glory and decktie is. as 
felicitous as nis choice of tiue. 
When young Harry parted in tears 
from his mother »n 1804, she. fold 
him to keep clear of public billiard 
rooms (jibe most. dreadful vice the 
innocent woman could imagine) and 
added, " und when you ■ meet: the 
enemy, remember vqii were bWA 
• ap EiigUshnian. 1 ’.' ' He ' always 1 did, 


Mary uiaosione, ireauug urn “^Jrj.iniracy of CU, 00 U books up For sola. 
Intellectual equal, but he G I nd sro n C, in great distress, porsua- 

dismissed an At 1161 *' 0011 who, wana^ed ‘Andrew Caniugie to buy it en 

Pi 


The medieval murderer 


to give wdraert thO vote .as "hi 
mad" i on another occasion 
characterized the whold, «*jr 


L oc u'nd lend it to Acton for his 
eiime. Acton could not have been 
^ interested; ho foiled tn answer 


11 channels of clerical Jnfluefwe rtjpfters,. fte . wus unwilling to .return 
In his vocnbidqiy a rtost-/emJjptMni 'Munich, to cnmplotd the for- 
vordlct. Little Is known of hu rtW-Mqliries, ahd- Jndeod.ln the end the 


By R. B. Pugh 


tlons with his wife j she rarely car 
and . ArchWri 1 


to 


Eng land, 

ilnur 


r „iisactioii had to go through ytlth- 
ut him,- Cnndwick is sure that he 
longer regarded these books as 


MachoiT,— tlmt" 'must ..CUSCcefit ‘jangflo , longer regarded t 
evasive Of biographers, itafWlwOvknfg tools; ihey were merely n 
mentions Iter. Scnuettinger, Irelytntf^Juablc tesot tir be sold; like, a dia- 


. JAMES BUCIlAtyAN GIVEN ; 

Society and Hpmicidc .in Thirteenth?. 
. Century England 
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rate (Bristol, 1227, 1248) was four 
net 100,000 und the highest (Bed- 
fordshire, 1276; Kent, 1255) 
twenty-eight per 100,000. Current 
police reports contrast ' favour- 
ably with these figures; tlio 
rate for ' Great . Britain is said to 
have been sUtbHiietl at 0.4 jiur 
100,000 for nearly forty years. 


Blind eyes wOro often turned- 'a ad 
fugitives were nmnoroiis. No con 
viction rote can 
faith fully, tlio state 


cafctiidl record in eyre -of 1 , a.' gaol 
iglnf ’ 


delivery hW)Sh»ii hi probably iiri 

, iii if act. reflect ntficant statistically. Moreover,. JcJs- 
tato of disu refer. ' likely dnw the higher classes W«i 
inarent abundance Inci'easlngly ' tried t by special 

is; certainly, one- wn* -o/' 
ti'.-Wnvleted or fugitive Jitaui: • 

, forfeited' .much- sland.' Tfiml* 

trade 1 practised on ■ the '.verges of tiie author . 

Ittrge towns, mostly again it simple soVority jp®". 
folk rather, than substantial rner* : cqnt|nuiflB Since, 
chants, and Chat it. taniojbnaa took .eyiros ’ 

tho form of concerted attacks, 

Wliqle ril^a-ggSi ^Vorpen raroly 1 


on letters exchanged early in., 
marriage, thlnka that it was 
sweetness arid light, but there 
a later, darker period. Chad' 


fponfl necklace; ’ihcce. was nd Senri- 
' lent about it, nnd certainly no Intel- 
xtuai semimem. 


has foutld among the Acton ;?« 
a numbdr 1 of letters: from 


Acton, torn into small plecej*.4vWc 
tell a atbrv of anguish and remor 


tgaht. Maty Gladstone christened 
' History o£ Liberty ” • his 


S', iiistory oi Liberty” his 
Hadoiin# of the Future ”, after the 
U)ry James story, . and Chadwick 


By .scrupulously' analysing tho 
records of tip genera 1 ! eyres held in 
nyc. counties and two cities on some 
fifteen occasions between the loss 
of Normandy and the first conquest 
of Wales : fames; BUehauan Gii 


Murder, tlio author claims, was 
cooperative. Only 312 per cent of 
homicides, killed alone. Or the 
majority 20 per eta t . kUlfetl . wbh 


^bout wliali we. dp nbt.know- 

bV 


Implacable Itusbaiicl mutilated .titer 
: but typically he cquld no^.destrt 
• them? ,<hey wero, after YgWf 
Yet he, died under her.Ipving cft 
"at Togernsee. 

Howeycc, the central 
us fa Acton’s unwllUngnesa ’ oj 
•inability; fa writ* : 
must clear away 
ratlier absurd clolm that 
of ju«r4c|es be contributed t^. ert 


ints piic that Acton took up this 
ce and 1 constantly played with It 
. 4 manner which suggests that He 
M .not half so concerned by liis 


I’fafy J'ntpotonce as she. was. As 
telling 


. her. of his deei 

to .edit tho Cambridge' Modern 
which would contain' very 
iWdric frdm hli own hand, ho 
tiy remarked that It would bo 
hpW:, choir ' of Madonnas ", 
r^U his voluminous papers, 
card In- 


li^ HCCurnuiatcd care; 
faifa^O areft, not an much 


> l uul air 

* "the Itistoi 


in tmet hut,, very ,Sw of. 


.tbeot. 


who 


lu 


of 

tew 


aqld thftt if 

iioiiyjiha .j^ver, would, and he 

• * 'L ■>;. . ' .' ' ■ • . . 






natural deaths occurring sIbl 
lust nppournnec. Accordingly, 
scope was widu aud its recoil' ' 
kept by tha standards 
comprehensive. 

Dr Given follows others '< 
the ,1920s h3ve stigmatized 
teenth -century England as viufant, 
Hu argues tluu tlic lowest homicide 
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In place of politics 

life of citizenship glorified by Peri- quantities of whatever it may be. 
cles and his English worshippers. Mill plainly thought that most men 


By Alan Ryan 


C. n. MACPHERSON : 


turn out 


son’s j what he was Interested In our Interests, mid, second, to gfa 
was their conduct of high policy— us die means of offering qur judg 
foreign affairs, the avoidance of ment of public policy to the publif * 
civil strife, achieving the sort of without luklng the point that “ cop' 
reconciliation of Church and State sumer ” and " participant ” otf 
epitomized by Napoleon’s concor- men is arc both to be found in Q* 


pherson’i 
cotlai 

. g « <• i deuce that modern man does not capitalist economy that he pointed 

The Life and Times of Liberal , ik po]itics is boreri by po ]i t ics. is » them as the great threat to good 

Democracy ignorant of politics; die only government w nineteenth-century 

320pp. Oxford University Press, model left in the field Is the econo- Britain. 

£2.95. mic or market model, updated to Again, with his twentieth-century 

' - ~ SiiSSSmi — ■=== Take account of imperfections In writers. Professor Macpherson 

tho marker, such as oligopolistic looks at them from an odd angle. 
We lvrite about tho ,c life And political parties, ana adjusted to Joseph Schumpeter’s “realistic” 
times 11 of persons and institutions explain how people who do not theory of democracy is laid out by 
only when thev are dead, says C. 0. participate in political lifo even to Macpherson as an economic model 
Macpherson. But it is not Ills pur- tho extent of bothering to ( 
pose to tell us that liberal dcmoc- and voto 

■ - j -» i i i—i -» .1 -i v» mu Huvua wiu »u- rtn»n/>iira_ trvincr in sell votei-.t n 

for 

Oven to tell -thnr it l« tf-ulna ukwiii Rut- fnr rhfi nhirfAUs rM- .Mt>« I. I. nnltn m.i . 

beyond hope 
he docs toll 
ns no surprise _ 

previous books- .. — — - . — - . ■■ >»»ia>>\«u »■>, *•». ... . . ••• ««*.» 

democracy cannot coexist with a notion of class disadvantage— the )|^ 0 fl, e businessmen he knew 

capitalist economic und social sys- cjbUu diet everyone gets a fair dealt j„ ojj a jj ut> i t {g not true that 
tom. Tlie market und democracy share of tho political systems Schumpeter presses this economic 
are deadly enemies, the one thriv* handouts Is implausible. analogy at all far. For, if Schum- 

hi 


even to Macpt _ „ . 

of the political system, one where 


optimal performance of tha dissrlb- readily that all those who defend* 
utive system — they were fears capitalism in diuracter-buildin 
about the rise to power of denm- terms held that only die owners i 
gogues Uke Hitler, and about the capital were fully human, 
flaccid response of liberal demo- _ . , . 

- ■ ■ »*— • Leaving aside the question t 

how far this illuminates other wri 
ers such us Locke — whom, to a 
mind, he treats in terms whii 


a'acies to such threats. Nor is it 
much of a criticism of Schumpeter 
to complain that the class basis of 
society distorts the pattern of 
power and reward; Schumpeter 
was quite explicitly anxious to pre- 
serve a traditional ruling class. 


circuses routine as so far beneath 
contempt that they would opt out 
of providing leadership. Professor 
Macpherson’s - . contrast between 
market theorists and developmental 


apply, if to anyone, only to Ir 
manuel Kant — this neglects the a 
Htarians* belief that the new sod 


He is, of course, right to erapb 
size their doubts about the enter 
to which the lower classes could l. 
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In 1978 the Oxford University Press is celebrating the quincentenary of printing in Oxford. 

In 1478, only two years after Caxton had set up his press in Westminster, another printer, 
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Spread of Learning: An illustrated History 1478-1978 , by Nicolas Barker, £8.50. 

In this advertisement we feature the major dictionaries and reference books which, for people 
the world over, mean 'Oxford University Prpss'. 


isp I radons are simply inconsistent face-to-face democracy would be flexibility lhat the voting 

with' the social and economic ine- pi,*acricabIo ; what be wants Is a ket” lacks, and In the process he 

quo! idea of “market society 11 . sys tom compatible with running a would have written < a good deal of 

The thesis Is not unfamilinr: It country the size of Canada as Robert Dahl’s Preface to Demo- 

• _ _ _ . ■ ■ TiporonHir PAncHHifflfi Tna diiirtpar rr/fh/ Tbd/irii fnr him 


tvasted tho capacities of tk 
Finally, it Is worth pausing for a English labouring clussus, not wft 
moment to cast some doubt on die the English mlddlo classes, n 
distinction itself. Professor Mac- with the whole population of trad . 
phersoa sees quite clearly that It la donol, stagnant societies such i 
much too crude to place demo- ~ " ‘ 


Marxist o r as councils ; tney woum oe 

Marxisant turn of mind, since to Indirectly elected from below, and 
him k will be self-evident that l nd r ?fJ y Bnswerable t0 

. capitalism involves inequalities of pu °^ c at large, 
power which, if they persist, make With the exception - of a throw- 
a mockery of the formal equality away suggestion that there should 
of (political power implied by such ba some provision for recall, ia 
institutions 65 universal suffrage, order to make sure that die higher 
Professor Macpherson is, of course, council stay responsive, to the 
a Marxist of sorts ; but he is also lower councils and the 


cratic thinkers in one box or tho 
nther and hope that they will fit 

K - ctly. No one could read J. S. 

explanation tliat the point of 
voting rights was, first, to provide 
us with the means of defending 


India, and tho extent to which tin 
persuaded them that a worklui 
class electorate would not mere, 
bo benefited in obvious ways b , 
access to political power, but woul 
be stimulated and educated by tl 
experience too. 


The possessive case 


a liberal. He docs not envisage a 
sudden leap From a society riven 
by class conflict to a society 
lu which spontaneous cooperation 
puts tho whole political mechanism 
out of business: and be docs not 


the electors at By Bernard Crick 

large. It bears a striking resem- 


ilanco to Hume’s 


josa] for his 


LAWRENCE C. BECKER 1 

of course, tna Sun was not to 
ensure tho participation of the 
masses but to filter it. It Is intrin- 


management of the fruits of their 
labours. Second, an argument from 
labo 
at 

requires them to da for others. 


rather than 
citizens. 


lights of iiulivldu 


£ h L. otw? cation” of u more gonernl the? 


uuMuwmi • U“U lie WIM nuu 

envisage a .sudden transformation flicdly no more radical a piece of 
of. human ‘hature. such ■ a$- would machinery than Bendiam’s Cousti- 
rehder It pointless to protect indi- • latfoitaf Code. But to this MacpUer- 
vl^ual rights" to frcS speech, polit- son would obviously reply, as in 
Jtal association, and ' tho like. If effect he does here, that the demo- 


Property Rights 
Pliilosophic Foundations 


147jjjp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 


of property right* us inv'olrii, 
throe kinds of limitations; “Fii 

Hnmmpnr ..VAni ^Oral OWUCrSltip l»f lfllld, 0t !«*... 

nnwlTrt Tcmtira ln densely populated mous of I; 

dustrlalizcd societies, is u thing i f 

?o eniov n roS! th ° P QSt ”l " Ownership of 
tO eiljOy 0 rOO ilnnlutntiln v/icnnrpii. OiiguII fin!, 


|.C U. .. 

benefit for tne value their labour iihori»l muiw»rchtn i*r l<m<i ni lu 
produces. Third, liie argument from i ,berHl ownership or. land, at «... 

utility : tlmt people no 
and .use somo things 
themselves In order to 
sonable degree of individual hap 


present Hbertioa die moment wo 
socialize diq ipeana of production 
ULstribution and oxchanao.' 


revival of academic Sa? S insecurlty U 1n 
,phy hu «k enpl.ee nw^nconj A . 

5 34" ffi 1 Vichi!d A B.S a K 2 

• each other’s throats cannot- bo a cipllne’s continued survival here S-e imnosible^ unllkelv Fnurtia Assuming that tho proM»rvanM(> . 

* democracy, no matter what fancy seems assured. Partly the impulse t h? wgument a tJcmocrallc political system U : ; 


. n -i fresh water, mineral deposits) Vf 
cuernl welfare, and j iavc t0 bo restricted tu tho rlti 

DOW; 

sscssioit, effe 


ontrolled acauiSrion°bv tile oJ incomo ; transfer and lltar.. 
ether, of &. people^eod ; 



oxteMou to the writings of Ben 
tiiairi, the Mills, 8chumpetor and 
Dhhl will seem a 


there is no certainty chat it will be. 

A. good deal of what Professor. 


many social pi 
merely upon tne choice of values 
but upon complex conflicts of 
values too. 

Lawrence Becker is concerned 


political 
aro 
effec- 

. ... activity 

requires a comprehensive and con- 
tinuous abridgment of people's 
liberty — which is either unjustifi- 
able or too great a price to pay. ' 
Then. Becker identifies the mala 


moral necessity, new niesMr . 
will have to be devised to .* 
accumulations • . . wealth wu? 
confers political power in qua* 
tics sufficient to undermine wl 
democratic ideal.” Those are foi«- 
dable concessions, even though J: 
simply assumes that n small gi£ 
perfect market will result and * 


way of , filling In some of the argu- Macphersoii says is impossible to 

P<ws«»hL Ids foctiy true that Jemes** NUU’e’fijfay ^^"thT'phtiosophical foundations 7 i«uen maivec wai 

• AequSrt TEP Z ,,] , ass SSSff %SS , SJSSSi m<mopoIy capilnlibm - 

' K 1 over. cur rulers as cheaply -as pos- c «* e ^ # tha 8 enecal Justification of private property rights Inev- What emerges from this 

Idi iffved -nt pS* Siblei theie is no hint ^ L SppJt off^ed for syswms of private prop- produce' Inequalities of argued if rather formal book?? *- • 

fqssor - fficoherMn^ * moZhlnlZ cl « tlan ‘ hac the women whosS^im V? SKI _°I • ^i n L ainS - th ? t “ th . e , 


ing employed ;n good deal 01 *-m- 
fcjssor • jjfacpherson’s .. machhiory th 

■ ..myself on just this target In an ^ erest5 are 
essay published five' yoars ago, and 
having spent ; the subsequent five 


■ keeping __ 
fathers are 


1 having spent /the subsequent five liim/n 

; ‘IK i ri « cS^jnTif 


contrast with J. 

wiwso view, of humon nature is 2” Liberty and Remesentatwc “PP^.P“ are 

' SSSmEK., wBSJSS »”) " ,v *i 


uires that the 

property n«n«w : ; 
on individual, and F.f'/ 
the general jusiificsw;/ 

1 **. lit* lining i lit. 


S a - ' -7 ' “" u iiimiui/k .1 uuv u.nnng UY uni i» niii ai iujiuimi^ 

. S, ^®tited from first Occupancy, limUicd as to whether it Is factually be allowed”. Ho note? the 

rao- * rom labour > } from utility, ,or from true (and he simply does not dis- stralnts imposed by a . 

,n>i general nations ar liberty sna cuss socialist theories that would olanet. wlnun n.nnai a >]<>,• u itw. 


lerty 

moral virtue. & also 
what he calls (in 





:■ -r : ryz-T*. m******w axciuao; .’ut 


obligations upon 
very capiti 
rate, prppec 
bnpd nidi* . 
whole school 
Professor Bed*. . . , 
earnest cxpofie^O |vv . 


The Oxford English 
Dictionary : 

Edited by J. A. H. Murray, 
Henry Bradley, W. A. 

Craigie, and C. T. Onions 
‘The Oxford English Dictionary Is more 
than a national monument of 
lexicography. The vast storehouse of 
the words and phrases that constitute 
the vocabulary of the English-speaking 
peopls Is the ultimate authority on the 
English language as wall bb a history 
of English speech and thought from its 
Infancy to the present day.' The Times, 
13 volumes 2180 

The Compact 
Edition of the 
Oxford English 
Dictionary 

The complete text reproduced 
mlcrographlcally 

'What Oxford have done Is lo make It 
feasible at last for very small libraries, 
even Individual scholars, to possess 
the greatest dictionary ever compiled. 
More than that, they have also 
suggested a brilliant compromise 
solution to the problem of how to store 
Information.' Sunday Telegraph. 

2 volumes with reading glass £60 

A Supplement to the 
Oxford English 
Dictionary 

Edited by R. W. Burchfield 

■Ths Supplement’s appearance Is no 
doubt the most Important event In 
English lexicography since the . 
completion of the O.E.D. Itself In 1928 
* v./tjtopplles what for many will be 
easily ;(he most entertaining and J 

readable of all cHctlbnarlee/^ The ■ 
7.L.S. Volume I A-G, Volume II H-N 
£22 eaoh. Volumes III and IV in 
preparation. 

The Shorter Oxford 
English Dictionary 

'A marvel of book production .... . 

I recommend It with enthusiasm to all 
lovers of th e English language- not 
Indeed as a substitute for the O.E.D. 
but as by far the best of all the other 
dictionaries. 1 Raymond Mortimer in 
the Sunday Times. 'Indispensable 
companion to literary men 
Everywhere.’ The Bookseller. 

Third edition 2 volumes £20 
with thumb Index £25 


The Concise Oxford 
Dictionary of Current 
English 

Edited by J. B. Sykes 

’The C.O.D. Is a national Institution. 

The Economist. ‘Dr. Sykes has done an 
admirable ]ob and we will be frequently 
in his company for a long time.' 

Financial Times. 'Will be a valuable aid 
to better communication of ail 
scientific Ideas between writers and 
readers.' Physics Bulletin. Sixth 
edition £4.95 with thumb Index £6 
presentation editions £7.50 

The Pocket Oxford 
Dictionary of 
Current English 

‘The fifth edition of the Pocket Oxford 
.... sBems to me to be the best edited ■ 
and most usefbl of all the Inexpensive 
dictionaries for a literate user of the 
English language .... The supplement 
by R. W. Burchfield listing Australian 
and New Zealand words and meanings 
Is unusually comprehensive.' Notes 
and Queries. 'Meaningful pocket of 
social history.' The Guardian. Fifth 
edition £2.76 

The Little Oxford 
Dictionary of 
Current English 
Edited by Jessie Couison 

.‘The real value of the lUtie dictionary 
derives from the tiny space in which It 
manages to cover so much standard 
language,' The Economist. 'This 
revision of the Little Oxford js most 
welcome-, . . a Surprisingly good 
compilation of the most Important facta / 
about the most useful \yofds In the , 
language/ Notesand Queries. . • . 

Fourth edition £1.50 ‘ 

A Dictionary of 
Modern English Usage 

H. w. Fowler 

Revised by §ir Ernest Gowers: ; 

| Writers "look it up in Fowler" , 

whenever uncertain about a pdlrjt.lrt j 
English grammar, the meaning or . , 1 
respe ctabf lily of a word , or even Its 
pronunciation ... Let me beg readers ; - 
as welt as writers lo keep the revised 5?u 
Fowler al their elbows. U brims with 
useful Information, and is 
astonishingly cheap.' Raymond v 
Mortimer in the Sunday Times. 

Second edition £3.50 - 1 


The Oxford Dictionary 
of English Etymology 
Edited by C. T. Onions 

'O.D.E.E. is going to be, as it deserves 
to be, the standard etymological 
dictionary of the English language . . . 

On every page we have examples 
which prove that, true to the tradition 
of the O.E.D., this etymological 
dictionary Is not merely the product of 
■ long familiarity with historical grammar 
and etymological dictionaries of many 
languages, but also draws its 
excellence Irom lamlllarlty with the 
lexis themselves,' The T.L.S. 'No 
etymologist could wish lor a better 
memorial.' Poefry Review. £6.50 

The Oxford 
Illustrated Dictionary 
Edited by Dorothy Eagle 

'The layman has now only himself lo 
blame If he remains 111 -informed on! ’ ' • 
trends In world science.' Nature. 
'Magnificent ... a far-ranging fact 
book as well as a properly equipped 
word book.' The Guardian. Second 
edition £7 .50. t 

The Oxford 
Advanced Learner's 
Dictionary of ; 

Current English 

A. S. Hornby 

‘The merits of this dictionary are so 
tangible and so numerous that Ihe - 
reviewer is tempted simply io join in ' 
the chorus of praise which It has 
attracted from leading International 
specialists. After using this edition for 
a whole year, I find. that it Is more ' ' ! 
complete and more i informative Jhan - 
the previous one -which ia no email /* 
achievement.’ Revue des Languea 
Vivantes. Third edition £4.75;’ 

Tha Oxford Dictlohary 
of Quotations 

'By/far the best dictionary of English! 
quotations that has yqt appedrefi. Not 
dniydospitcontalnabout 40,000 
quotations, but also, as every; work 1 of :/ : '■ 
this kind should . . . a really Intelligent 
and exhaustive index/ ftej vlew of ‘ . . . ; 

. j English Studies. ' vfo. mikfte . ! : 

‘dictiqnarieQ.^ ijull work".The ■ 
compilers .of O.p.Q, fid ve hri^dd ifje<; ; 
reading of this one a pleasure/ , ■ 
Scottish Nfsf^r/pai Rev/eVv, S^cdnd . ' 

. edition £0.50 Concise edition Jh : , 
Oxford Paperbacks* Ct ,60 


The Dictionary of 
National Biography 

'The only difficulty i have personally 
experienced in reviewing this volume 
(1912-1921) Isio put 11 down. 
Contemporary biography may present 
great difficulties to the biographer, but 
It is extraordinarily Interesting to the 
reader, and even the shorter notices 
cpntrive with rare skill to avoid bare 
recital of facts and to preserve 
something of the personality of fhe 
subject.' Sir John Marriott in the 
Sunday Times. 22 volumes £200 
(also available : 6 volumes covering 
the twentieth century) 

The Compact Edition 
of the Dictionary of 
National Biography 

The complete text reproduced 
mlcrographlcally 

fAII of us will bs warmly and fastfngfy 
grateful to the O.U.P. for this new and 
rripgrjliicerit venture .... the new = 
compact D.N.B. Is, tome, a Joy and a • 
working tool of inestimable value.' 

' Paul Johnson In the New S/afes/nan. • 
2 volumes with reading glass £45 

The Oxford Dictionary 
of the Qhrjstian Church 

Edited by F. L Cross. ■ 

‘Magnificent In its range and d?plh as 
Ills maglsterla I In its learning, this 
famous Oxford dictionary has proved 
Invaluable to countless enquirers 
r about every aspect of Christian history 
and life since It first appeared In 1957, ^ 
Now if has been enil rely revised in a 
second edition which must put ihe 
public still more d.eeply In ti^e debt of < 
fhe editors arid pJbllsher ; ; . . It Is a ■ 
Qte al achievement . • Qhurch Time 
.Second' edition £18 . 50 Concise 
' edition £7.$0 , Oxford Paperbacks £2.95 


’< i. 


The Oxford Dictionary 
of English Christian 
Names 

Complied by 1 j. 

E; G. Withycombe ’ 

'The . standard reference work hr those . ; • 
iepi^roachlhfllhe font/ The Scoisjnap. 
/Fulfils its piirp'obe admirably . . * goes '.! 

, Jat bqyond response lo the casual 
’ .frttefeat of the'curlous and plough s')t? , j • }■. ■ 
[acre In the fjord pf serious ■ 
lexicography/ C. J. Sisson In the ’ 

Modem language Aev/pw. .Third, : ‘ 
edition £4.60 Oxford Paperbacks £1 ' 


J - 
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Next to cleanliness 


By Maurice Richardson 

Pears' Shilling Cyclopaedia 

7 J 6 pp. Polli.nn Books. £ 5 . 

There has never been advertising 
liku_ [li.it fur Pours Soap. I-r created ' 
an unuge that lasted far into the 
twentieth century. It seemed to 
transcend rho boundaries of com- 
nicrce. I-*or Edwardian and Georgian 
tin I then the dark plum-coloured 
translucent oblong, so wholetsumelv 
tree from any cloying scent vet with 
iu own powerful, virginal glamour, 
was like some mvstkal jewelled 
buck from an edifice In the Book of 
Revelation. Only Pears could have 
‘ i i J hc , son U ,hat J°yce had in 
■ niind for ihe little comic duet with 
Broom in Ulysses. 

The genius behind Pears advar- 
T ('o°^ as J- born 

Jl, F i S? 5, " U WoJl known 

y i ° F P? ,,c J ,lg an J Deport- 

Plf m 1,(3 picked up the eldest 
Mhs Pears, married her and joined 
declar,r, 8 that he would 
l v rtls f 50 "l’ no soap had ever j 
bean advertised before. His was * 
the slogan “Good morning, have J 
J"". l ' sed Pears Soup?'* lie « 
inspired rho famous posters : the 1 

f*i?«5i t, p ,np S ?? r ' l,s “Two years ago 1 
T used Pears Soap. Since when ] ‘ 

Ln, «t^a testimonial ■ f 
ilte muscular squalling baby roach! c 
hig out from hie bull, SptfiJSi « 


hig out from his bat7. 1 cnpfi 01 ?c,| 

" e „nT r r I,e *>™v M B SS 

tc , and, of course. Mitlnls's Iittln 
piousior “Bubbles'’! UIU0 

p *tS rai S fl 
Bouk^of^rdS!**' Mc( V l ' u1 dictionary] 

of PIoLrs° k S T, l e Language* 
been ££5..ff „ tl, ? u » ht la hava 

Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee 1 . 

Training run 

By Roger Longdgg 


- A Marxist hlstoriun, in his naner 

r? F rtlo . of 1>eJrs Snap hi 

Class : Collaboration ”, would donbt- 
= ‘es s draw your attention to the fact 

- 1897 coincided with the zenith 
of British imperial power and the 
proliferation of the lower middle 
classes, for whom, a year earlier, 
A irred. Harms worth had produced 

s the Dmfy Mail, He might even add 
l ' ,!,at ijtwA **“ !?»i visit to London, 
s . lVBS tniiikuiH of Penis Sony when 
i he remarked that the English wore 
. the only people who had managed 
i to create not only a bn u racin';; nrls- 
I locrncy hut a bourgeois prole tarint 

P AS WClJi 

The Cyclopaedia was certainly a 
wonderful shillings worth, and "far 
1 J? or t undertaking dinn 

5?, J * nnness Book of Records, with 
.i.ai 1 11 Uas disti net affinities. Soon 
there were hundreds of thousands 
of homes in which it was the only 
rhe family Bihle* 

exercise & « d f y a 15 a f “^inatin S 
exercise in period -recapture, but I 

“f'™'" W; oioun’e.! 

niulL °- u ll,e dictionary “ it i s 
neither inaccurate nor inadequate 11 
enn Imrdly lie extended to the work 
w,,ole * Some oF the more 
egregious errors, such as “ Danvin’c 

; fimUas , Income Tax was rcullv 
Jy ‘Morton’s Fool* in 

passed over as bKg^he ’ f a £™ a of 
for deliberately stating that SSI 

32L°"!» And it 


de.srniaive lIwiji wnr it \i 
suiS Tn Wi E last** $?*%* 

being le.spmisihle for nearly half. 

P S3f. “nlervicwer, 1 -' 

■U| ,l, cni<i l r W - 10 l,L ' l , . rnvocu tive at 
•ill costs) to impart their informa- 

for' 1 ilVi fi.w i ,CI,Ri,1 . K sly, ° *dtoW« 

lllL . uifside or bar side phJInso- 
pher who likes to stun his uudieiice. 

i L?* V l,l, 'V’ n tells Us 


On the move 


By E. S. Turner 


EDWARD HEATH : 

Travels 

224pp. Si dg wick and Jackson. £6.550. 


w.-itc r d l i y nt U ' 0, ' Se thin u,Isl * n ding to 

to India they say * onu A is us 
had ns nine Jews’*. Tlio ieccn? 

SS?wsa« 

SUICtDF. IN THE ARMY is fur more 


?}, «« rhai “Judies “were 5 no? 

F.mhd, i to rr K r ,ovt:s 011 ,|,e 

r.i ghsli bench for Fear of bribes 
being dropped into them”. Even 

""d .worth quoting in 
* mi. is the following: 

Whipping is much the best cute 
|or blackguards of the wife-beat- 
log or clii1(l-hc.it ing i.vpe and it is 
the only thing which this worst 
type aF bully really dreads. In 
these effeminate days outcries 
against it me often heard, mid 
much nonsense is talked about die 
dignity of the human body, but 
that is all the more reason for 
sturdy putihits ami rational] think- 
ers supporting vigorously a plenti- 
ful supply of rho Cat for all 
crimes of violence. The worst part 
of the United Kingdom fnr such 
crimes is the country round Swan- 
s«“ f Cardiff, Merthyr Tydvjl, 
Abeidare mid Newport. 


IVOR HERBERT* t 

Six at the Top 
H^^^ama nn. £$95. 

BQrstory? : the hf 8 h| y shilled 

■*3fa4ffi I r- 

■°d PpB.ndlth.rit' a 4‘J.? 


!™rdur^ en b0t ™»“' SS 

P™fe»ion»f .kill ilS-S'irS 

He' would hare wr?tten le bfi eC h M u 

oru iY,| gte usii i. T ^*^“ 

accounts of Arldo ruid^R? ? p D lcaI 
hare de s £ted° hT P mf h*“?s 


Every^vhere one comes across arrest- 
ing statements. Sonic — such as that 
a parrot in the Regent’s Park Zoo 
lived _ for fifty-two yeai-s without 
(it'inking--Rfe dubious in the ex- 
treme; others — such as that Tenny- 
son wrote for Punch under the pseu- 
donym „f " Alciblades”— are dis- 
tinctly intriguing. There is, of 
course, no mention of the unmen- 
tionable one: Wilde. 

« ® oinet 1 ,,, c- s . when reading about 
Actors as Swordsmen ”, the 
Ammon In phone for improving the 
singing voice by inhaling “ the gases 
of the Italian air”, and “Golf ns an 
Evolution of the Shepherds Crank 
and the Rabbit-hole v , you inny feel 
you have chanced mi die bedside 
book of the late Sir George Sitwell. 
SiLwelUaii, too, ura the claboraite 
Cannons In Visiting The Sick”. 
There are preciso instructions for 
writing to all ranks from the 
sovereign downwards, but the chief 
item In the department of etiquette 

"u™? l .? , ^. sur r ri ® e : 8n elaborate 
table of Tips in Country Houses **. 

th!Th an j one seenis ^ detect 
the luuids of Howard et Pdcuchet. 


i d *.s 

: wSSt!, ,ho fiSTc^Kf 

. debuting with fellow-siudems in 
; moving up with i , eg" 

S An 111 ^ o rju a ndy, fact, 
iiu “J 5 L & 1,11 , C ? 1,e 10 G aim, MLtend- 
ng premiers f 11 nends in at least 
th ee coiitineiits and leading dele- 
Rations to capitals everywhere. 

with such travel per. 

k "* * UB,,<Js * "f honour, gar- 
hinds banqiiers and u personal doc- 

St cuuLr h-1 Ji® 0 ! 1 5 r,ch .’ f 1 ' 11 iif e and 
= M ! n h H C 0 rirfi, full book, 

s jhv i ln J t 1 w i d ,cfl llinis e , W more 
spa.i. land pcrlmp.s niore time) tn 

” rl % Well t.vei- half r hi.“™i,^ 
consists of pictures. In the remnin- 
lnfl space, to quote his pubHsbei s, 
he wutes vividly about the coun- 
ines he visited”, bur too often he 
Sj? 'V? 5 i ,cl1 , th . ill S' He tells US of 
interesting, remark, 
able, or enjoyable and of “wide- 
ranging discussions” with people 

Siff‘ r nef !. m S?. had . "deep-seated 

li|fp CI ^** ccs ■■ H* s style is wnrknian- 
*' Ke i *P®ra without being taut, hor- 
towing nothing from Rnget. Rarely 
is there a f+aSt of illuminming cl^ 
**, travc, I rac°rd it is reiuinls- , 
rent of those Ajiicncan astronauts 
describing lunar wonders in off-rhe- , 
peg phrases. 

Basically die trouble Is that so 
ninny of far Heath’s circlings of 
ht world hove been on ofFicial 
business. The _ disudvantnges of 
tui vellum os Prime Minister may 
nor be obvious to Lhe outsider ”, he 


said that Britain was foUou-ft. 1 *’ 

Ehem close| y i,n d wisiJ 

...fi", Q safe reairn. On dill 

- HT l ie w . ,w nl i ,e 10 enthuse ova 

- the beauties of Siigea, as it wS 
l ' e t ' )r * fl>? days of fish H „d chK 

r,lat despising fish shops mnH 
him a JUifrii; a snob wnuld not tel 

■ m l!,r ""eh Interlaken 

that his mother once worked [hpJ 
1 ns u lady’s maid. 

; In his It iich-h iking days Mr Ifeatlf 
1 WJ f. . av, d to meet penpie am! tai2 
politics. I Ills obsession, undiniimi 
tslicd in the pnst-witr years currierfl 

' fct'T ' aU hiS Bud about rofi 
fu.m Mr Europe rn Peking Man; 

I hut he enjoyed these grand h avafe' 
whether in RAF Britunnias, AS 
cm Jttsi a rs or King Hussein’s hell- 
copter, is very evident, but it is a 
pnluicJan s enjoyment rlmr wnmes 
Jli-rougli rather than a iraveller’a 
£*1 g®!* 1 *™. which best convey 
both forms of pleasure are tliow 
about the Gulf States and China 
Light-mindedness is „ ot A,* 
authors failing, which means that 
fiuuiy stones are few. One or them 
concerns a visit tn Cup d'Ail. where 
Lord Beaverbrook Imd ty u - 
^i K M- ed ^ . Brendan Bracken iMM 
piovldmg wine for his luiichcoir 
guests, in came the butler with t 
red exercise bunk on a silver traj. 
Consulting this carefully, the hort 
reluctantly ordered a rose and then, 
accepting a pencil, crossed out tin: 
number oi bottles opposite rosd nnd 
reduced it by one. 

Better than most authors. Mr 
Heath must know what sort or 
people buy his books. He may well 
J™ l |,e . mixture right, but do thw 

PPPn fn hn tAl.1 hi. Ct n. _i__ _ t 


r ™ me uui&ioer , ue 

saa'sLrr.rt ,,s °‘ ,tsjders w>«w 

$ S v g “» p—wflS 

1 ^ l0,k H ls t0 People living 

3 l!. ! r : of «P]0Hng the less 
rani dial byways and occasimmlly 

ff°2 “ die bad as well ns 

nFMn°w " 15 hard to conceive 

H ? atJl ever conducting Jils 
readers along die Reeporbuhn or 

L'OUnd tllr> Rmn • ...I.. i 


am Aeeporouim or 

reuiid the Ginza ; easier, perhaps, 

ljm ta W u ^ 1 ri,at 1 n tourist 
package tour which he feels Is the 
only wav hp. writ k. ..n- , 


ne ieeis is t-iie 
onjy way he will ever be allowed 
to. see the sigghts'of Leningrad. 

11 many the main interest will 
Ue in the author's youthful journeys. 
They were beset, predictably, by 

Ss* w in 


The most efficient section— 
vtel excepting the delightful 
Victorian Language of Flowers 
is the Book of Cookery”, written 
with an elaborate profusion that 

S!H e I?n*i re T rkably hi « h stan- 
dard of living. Far more hazardous 

nro spme of the very violent 
remedies iu the « Medical ad 

' hrtnf 1 a ‘ Gad lie, P* or helped, . I 
hdpe, the patients of the psychiatrist 
who mote on “Insanity-*. He Was a 

matter^ 1 Bet t0 d,B root of - (he 


c ” ¥C * o»vbes ( narn seats in 

h! i n Q , a7 n iS \ Ck breakfasts. 

In 1937 he shook Himmler’s flabby 

S-V the Nuremberg Rally, to 
! ,e . had jecelved an unsolici- 
ted invitation. Hitler’s speech was a 
traumatic experience ” In the 
following year he was one of a 
student delegation who visited the 
Spanish Republican forces on the 
Ebro, where he addressed the Brit, 
oi jff. the International 
BrtMde. Jack Jones was a member 
of the compnny u , he says, “but I 
did uot meet him.” His left-wing 
colleagues offered tiieir listeners 
good doctrinal; encouragement ; 
Heath, the Conservative, cautiously 


Getting started 


me wonu r 

3 Might they not be more curious to 
f know, for example, how one sets 
1 Ji 1 S vul * « thank-you banquet 
F h* the Great Hall of the People In 
' ~f kin 8 ? AHd bow one pays for It? 

■ f be faitliful will certainly revel 
I in the illustrations, ninny of them 
excellent in quality. But what a 
magpie choice it is. There are old 
snaps taken by the author j press 
pictures of him on triumphal occa* 
woiis ; reproductions from old travel 
brochures ; reproductions of cut- 
tings about the youthful Heath 
or of such items -as “What I Saw 
*P Bafraltma ”, aoi article ho wrote 
tor his home-town newspaper ; pic-.' 
ruros ot familiar world tourist 
sights; stock photographs of die 
Noz s : even pictures t>f the New 
York World's Fair which Mr Heath 
did not see (so why no picture of 
Jack Jones, whom he did not 
meet?). The book, which is the 
copyright of the Dumpton Gap 
Lwnpany, has its fascinations, net 
least as a guide to its author's per* 
sonallty, but the short verdict 
must be that it is over-illustrated 
and under-written. 

Alan Blackwood's The Pageant of 
(137pp. Barrie and Jenkins. 
£3.**S) is a beginner's introduction 
tsojlie history of music from the 
ancient world up to tiie present 
day ; the nature of musical sounds 
aud other technical points, as well 
as the development of the principal 
instruments, are explained simpl» 
and dearly. Christine Sldlton hai 
contributed line Illustrations. 


heritage appeal 

Do you need all those books 




?:0; 



By Ha®ry Goloonbek . 

^. IVlATANOVtC (Editor) t 
Encyclopaedia of Chess Openings- 
402pp. Batsfbrd. £12. 

1VALTBR KORNi . ~ ~"! • •• 

ftfodetn . Chess Openings : 

374pp., Pitman. £2.95. • • 

0- MAROVlC ,'and I. SUStC * 
King PaWn Oponlogs r .. „ ’ ' , 


want the support and confidence of 
the knowledge contained in tills col- 
lection will regard it as a bargain. 
In order to make It genuinely ijitei'- 
national die book uses the figurine 
algebraic notation (this nlso needs' 

•leSS.-SnaCG timn wnnlrf risanvln.l... 


mui yuiuramwia notes 
to exemplify or supplement the 
lines. I. myself would have pre* 
> f«Ted more tabular lines and fewer 
notes since I tend to get confused 
by the multiplicity of die- latter— 
. nor is this a reflection of. increas- 
mg age, since I have always dfepre- 
; “Wd an excessive use of notes in. 
. openings . books. The . book’s 

. flllthni’IrnilvA. nAnltn. to .....ai.j 


still gives the amateur and th3 
club Player an admirabl A 
insight Into the way the must "fir 
mind works.. It is also supe&WV 
the Encyclopaedia in havhiAn mticlt 
more lucid method of chVslfriag. 

. ■ the opfpvigs, <f . . r ... ... . 

' ta **& r * *>• 

.■and I. - , Susie, Wrote a work In i*. 
two volumes ^ for the average club- 
player on aH .the openings, both 
■ kiaigride mid Quemwide. King - 
f.^*. ,Qp en W 'Is a translation of • ' 
S?- vwhime artd .It deals with-. 

all] 'tue -oueniiiijs. . in whinh 


chess and Caihputers > v 1 - Vn/ r ' Jr*!* a,, « ' priqpMV, 

1 V !'.* Vj> ".j .! .A. nmiAi'Karlr 


in not puly such bponi/ngs as tlis 
.' : gy. Gambit ■ 

n ha} t Q m defences 
, ^ch iWr^e French ; Defence, Sici- 

■fiW Alhkhhie’s "Defence, 


“S' indeed, contoJu all 

insider. 


•'i '.Xast, we come td . Davld Lewi 
' Quaifilcation f?r? 


‘ UUIJiS Oil 

' taSi rtg° j(n r 
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Angel in the House 


By Rosemary Dinnage 

VIRGINIA WOOLF ; 

The Piirgilurs 

Edited by Mitchell A. Lcaska 
lG7]>p. Ilogurth Press. CG.50. 


[Htz/k-d — “ Ii .seems so hud. I can 
only cling tn L.’s verdict.” By early 
19.17 the review copies were on iliuir 
way; and ii was in March that ibis 
journal's verdict was “quite good". 

No wonder Virginia Wnnlf won- 
dered “ if anyone ever suffered so 
much frum a book as I liuve from 
The Years". Thnugli she was — us 
. ? he recorded a critic remarking of 


March 1917: " L. brought the Li/. 
.S'up. lo 111c in bed and said Il’s 
quite good.” Nearly five years 
before, in the* summer of 1932, the 
first suggestion of nn idea for what 
was to become The Years had sur- 
faced in Virginia Woolf's mind. In 
between these dates stretched n 
dreadful saga oE writing and 
rewriting, Imping and despairing ; 
in all the records of writers’ birth 
pangs there must be few others so 
well documented, so agonizing and 
paradoxical. 

The Pargiters, as it now appears 
reconstructed from the iiuuuisrrlpts 
r of the drafts of The Years held by 
■ the New York Public Library, was 
u very curly stage in tiio evolution 
of the book. The Years was first 
planned as mi “ Essay-Novel ”, 
sparked off by a speech Virginia 
Woolf made in 1931 on tlto position 
of women, and in particular on tiio 
priidisliitvss still restricting the 
woman writer (a piquant topic this, 
hi 1978). In the autumn of the next 
year she refers hi A Writer's Diary 
to an “ Essay ”, in November to a 
“Novel-Essay”, and by December 
1932 had written 60,000 words of 
the novel-essny, interleaving chap- 
ters of fiction with chapters of 
exposition on the implications of 
her fictional scenes. This is the text 
of The Pargiters ; much of it was 
to be used in the “ 1880 ” section of 
The Years. 

Early in 1933 the diary records 
that tho didactic Inter-chapters are 
either to be left out or incorporated 
into the text : the book Is to be 
a pure novel, und on immensely 
ambitious one : 

I tiiink this will be a terrific 
affair, f must he hold and adven- 
turous. 1 want to give the wllolo 
of the present society— nothing 
less: facts us. well as vision. . , . 
It should aim at immense breadtii 
and immense intensity. It should 
include satire; comedy, poetry, 
narrative. ... In short a sum- 
ming up of all I know, fee], 
lgugli at, despise, like, admire, 
hate, and so on. 

It was the voice of hubris speak- 
ing. For nearly two years she wrote 
With intense absorption; by the 
autumn of 1934, when the first draft 
was at last finished, well over 
200,000 words had been written. H6r 
mood throughout most of this time 
remained exhilarated : “ I don’t 
think I have ever been more excited 
over a book than I am writing the 
end' of [it] ” : ** no tears and exalta- 
tion at tho end ; but peace and 
breadth, I hope. Anyway, if I die 
roami-row, the line is there.” The 
rewriting of the whole draft then 
began: ten pages a day for ninoty 
days was the plan : the first section 
ftlone — corresponding to The Pargi- 
ters— to be reduced by half. 

August 1935: a hundred pages a 
week to be typed of “this impos- 
sible eternal book". By the end 
of that year it was time to start the 
supposed, final revision and 
Cutting — “ this time next year I 
shall he sitting here with a vast- 
fthundle.of press cuttings". But the 
wtyjpie . of '1036 passed in rewriting., 
fefipldug down,, rewriting:: twp/ 
mfrn tbs’ gap occurs M tile diary, . 
tad then an entry noting that after 


ll,e ,n,,st . patient mid con- 
scientious nf artists", 110 oilier bonk 
ever nut her to the torture as this 
one did. And in the end it was a 
very imperfect triumph, a flawed, 
heavy work, lucking the light mid 
steely shimmer nf her best novels. 
What went wrong? I11 the special 
Virginia Wnulf issue of die Bulletin 
iff the New York Public Librarn 
(TLS, August 2G, 1977) Mitchell A\ 
Lea ska, who has edited The 
Pargiters suggested that too much 
of Woolf s own Family history was 
entangled in the book, hampering 
her spontaneity and nhiectiviiv. 
Tracing the name Putgiter to (lie 
OED definition of a *’ pargeter "■ — 
literally a kind of whiteivasher or 
sinouriier-nver — he suggested dint 
this is relevant lint only tn the 
Pnrgher family but to Virginia 
Woolf’s position as author, obliged 
tn whitewash her memories and 
emotions. Looking at this version 
of The Pargiters , with its six expli- 
cit essay chapters — on the suppres- 
sion of Victorian girls, the masculine 
solidarity of public school and col- 
lege, the tnrtuoiisuess nE family 
feeling, and the prudish ness of 
fictional conventions — It is easy in 
see the force of his argument. 

The comparative failure of The 
Years tuny also have so mo thing to 
do with its connection with these 
essays. We can see from A Writer’s 
Diary that the demands of form 
and imaginative truth rapidly ousted 
propagandist intentions; suM, It is 
unlikely that Shakespeare at any 
point conceived' King Lear as an 
exposi of family relation ships, or 
Beckett hoped to ameliorate con- 
ditions for tramps through Waiting 
for Godot. There was 8 shadow, 
artistically speaking, over tho gene- 
sis oF The Years. Virginia Woolf 
was aware of this herself: “ideas 
are sticky things: won’t coalesce: 
hold up the creative, subconscious 
faculty”. What she felt she was 
doiug in clic book, and she says so 
several times in the diary, was to 
combine the external world oE 
fact with die inner world that it 
was her special talent to re-create ; 
but tha ambitious design did not 
quite succeed. Aud an obvious 
difficulty was diat so much of die 
book was concerned with littleness 


mill frustratiuit — how to render this 
without being dull ? 

The TLS review (a perceptive and 
appreciative one, more lIkiii “quite 
good made n point which is also 
relevant: it is “ us ilinugh the author, 
having selected the epic form, found 
that it irked her, so Hut she was 
driven hack to her true fnrm, the 
lyric It is interesting, incidentally, 
to see that the reviewer at 110 ihuiii 
linked the book iviili 1 lie sockil and 
feminist aims that American critics 
have seen in The Years : “ Mrs 
Woolf, who has throughout her work 
keen fascinated by the problems of 
chungc and continuity, makes time 
the licrti of her lung und beautiful 
novel.” 

The appearance now of The Par- 
giters will be useful in several ways, 
Professor Lcnsk.1 argues in his intro- 
duction: wo can sea what governed 
Virginia Woolf’s choice of material 
iu illustrate her ideas, how she used 
it, and how she corrected am! re- 
cast as -she wrote — fnr the fiction 
chapters (not tiio essay sections) arc 
transcripts of the holograph with 
all Its variants. More or less ull the 
fictional material of The Pargiters 
is in “ 1880" and none, directly, of 
the essay material; but “1880” 
chiefly differs in containing the 
scenes nf the lingering illness and 
death of Mrs Pargttcr. These scenes 
are even now a little shocking — 
the grotesque ness oF the dying 
woman, and especially Delln’s long- 
ing for her mother to die. “Thera 
she wns — soft, decayed but everlast- 
ing, lying In rlic cleft of the pillows, 
an obstacle, a prevention, nn Impedi- 
ment to ull life” 

77tc Pargiters has been prefaced 
hy tiio feminist speech Virginia 
Woolf made some time before site 
had tiio first Idea fnr tho first ver- 
sion of The Years , mid iu it she 
speaks uf killing, in order to be n 
writer, the Angel in the House — 
the false embodiment of Victorian 
womanhood who once told her that 
since she was reviewing a book hy 
a man for a magazine edited by u ■ 
man, she must not ’* disturb diont 
with the idea thot you have a mind 
of your awn. And above all, be 
pure". She killed the Angel ill 
the House, she said (a creature, 
incidentally, much like her own 
self-effacing and saintly mother, 
who died when Virginia was a 
child) because “If I had not killed 
her, she would have killed me — as 
a writer”. And in die “1880” 
chapter she does in fact kill off, 111 
Mrs Porgiter, the Angel, with 
loathing and ferocity. So the Ima- 
gination turns a fanciful simile into 
an Image of violence and power. 


Limb of Satan 


By Jane Miller 

R. T. PLUM1I : 

A Pebble from Rome 
194pp. Duckworth. £4.95. 


note. 'that she Cannot bring ' herself 
, to:, describe the past few months. 

' f h; November .1936, v/fim she had 
expected ; to .he htsldlhg the bundle; 
of, press cuttings, die ■ final act. of . 

: the .drama tbok place. . Oh : reading. , ; 
the revised pfooFs, , . ~ r \. 1. 

; I sttid,; ” tills is nappjly sp bad 
. * at .there can be no question, 
.'v about It.-, I; ratist .carry ;thq parapfs, „ 
Hkq a' dead cat, to L.. and tell 
*; him th burn them unread." ThlsW- 
. V Fdid. | And a weight foil off -ray 
: . jsnoulderu. f .-r. . How , deed I folt : ' 

- ...-+ph-: how lnfinlrely ..tired l : 

, . ; W©/. went . ham e ahd' L. read i aud ! 

> j -foado and said:.. nobbing- vj - • j ’ 

“ - Suddenly.. Jv put d<?wn his proof:/. 
..vjirid • said j-he tiiopt^it .-it- jectrav 

ri ^rdiqartiy goqd^s gdOd 63 toy; ■ 

; v . * . • -M- m 

-Lebuard .Wbb If has! recorded i rii lit ;, 
. he .wash some axtehti shamming,-; 
in; to 1)8 ve a debperirta -sitpa*" 
tiph'i Virginia. w&$ ijrelleved;' yet> 


The Duckworth novel is likely to be 
short, deceptively off-hand, comic, 
and inhabited by children not just 
beady in their scrutiny of adult 
ways but given to active interven- 
tion in them. Indeed, the adults of 
these novels have reason to shrink' 
from their malevolent and manipu- 
lating young, who snoop on their 
elders, are obred .-by wlvat they; find 
and set 'about.' zriultihg Family -life! 
niorp' entertaining. Since most of 
titese fictional children are contem- 
poraries of tiieir outliers* own dtiid-. 
hoods— ^themselves therefore a$ : well 
as . their t&rmerttors— narrative 
style both disgruntled' and .otfffloge-*' 
tic is another characteristic of the 
new fiCtloin- AR’ this points tp the 
possibility that RlChmal Crompton’S.' 
WiUfani has. bepn more influential , 
as a; model from the' 1930s than. ' 
say, L. P. , Hartley's* Eustace,, and. 1 
■ that, a generation of , poison dw^tfs; 
has: grotvn- . trf 'be- the', prfisout; 
generation of helpless parents > a few 
oF wh'om write novfcje qf a t<?rse and 1 " 
humdroua sort in ;an attempt: to! 
document’ ' a; vipw o E children : 0 9 1 
dangeroys fertd destructive of ..the 
good Uffli : 1 

*.• !R. ■ >T.‘ . Plutrtb*s ' unlnvable, 1 ■ nine* 1 
-yedr-bia ■ Gordon Is . watched by his- 
eifult.^blV.^ he.: tji u/nbs -his., nose : 


titair disintegration with dull de- 
light. Undo Conway drinks, boosts, 

■ lies and fornicates. His roaring 
fascist enthusiasms and solemn re- 
gard for the pursuits of Hitler and 
Mussolini soent heroic to his 
nephew for their sheer power to 
offend. Aunt Wells, sensitive and 
a little eccentric, similarly endears 
herself to the boy For her willing- 
ness to suffer. She minds when 
the local MP is ejected from the 
house by her husband to 1 . her 
nephew’s chanting, “ A -bugger and 1 
forts 1 Mussolini, Mussolini, Musso- 
lini.” She minds When ■ Gordon 
burns down tiio family's pretty 
... country house, and she minds when 
her husband pretends to be on a 
•political pilgrimage to Rome when 
• he Is actually In. Blackpool 'win 
i'hls .mistress, comporting himself like 
a McGill postcard character. ' 

The discoveries Gordon is able to 
make: about his .'uncle’s, mistress 
end- her huge; white breach and 
'the ‘full obamb4i'-piflt ; beneath, per 

S yrpje' 'bed, ' qboitt the residual ten* 
ef.oess between , )tis. ' a^nt arid 


> * adult padslops, ate .put to good qse. 

S o teases, incited wounds and gets 
s. owrt batk, ' .Yet tiie ndrrativd 
Is without, viudlcflyphcss, .coolly tins* 
; telgic : for a 'past of strong feellug 
■'and (Snflrsetlc action.'.* . Th'e/rtQvel . is 
'dedicated 1 16 tije •author's , parents 
v^ilh- love apd aratitiido " titO 
blurb makers • rib mentltwt ' . of.-. ■ the 
, author bejng. « ,.pB'rent Jihn$alf : . 


Hargaret Drai^le 

THE ICE AGE 

‘Superb . . . tlie book is bcnutifully written, :mJ 
is hcvotul question the most enjoyable novel by 
ttu fc'nglisli writer that I Imve reaj this year/ 
AnKrun AVnifs'/i, Kivniitg StiiiuLtrJ 
L'l-I’o 


BEGG ARMAN, THIEF 

Sequel tn RICI-I MAN, POOR MAN 
‘Lusty, eventful ancf worldly-wise/ QifcirJkm 
•BEUOARMAJM, THIEF is a terrific rend/ 
Aii/y Mrtii 
£•1.95 

OBflvia Manning 

THE DANGER TREE 

Sequel to the BALKAN TRILOGY 
Tier finest novel/ The Times 
‘Flawless/ SuiuLiy Times ‘A novel of 
vxtr.ioi'diitury power.’ Sj'ecfcftoi' 

£*1.25 


JOHNNY, 

I HARDLY KNEW YOU 

‘Edna O'Brien 1ms written bet most surprising 
novel. Her prose, more than ever,- Is utterly 
seductive. 1 The Tillies 
£345 

Eric Ambler 

SEND NO MORE ROSES 

'The most realistic, most effective thriller-writer 
we have/ Times Liferatyi Siifiplement 
'Eric Ambler Juts done it again.’ Kingsley Amis 
£3.95 

joanDidion 

A BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER , 

. e A "brilliant novel ... by one of tlie best prose 
writers in the language/ A. AJwrc? 

. Tier acupuncture prose hits cells we didn’t ' . 
know we, hail/ Sunday Thncs 


Louis Auchincloss 

THE DARK LADY 

- A major hew novel by one of America's ujost 
• accomplished writers — ‘This intelligent and 
■ perceptive writer claims end holds the reader’s 
. . attention/ Dflily:Tc]egrap/i ■ ■ 

; £4.95 : 
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A beast in the bedchamber 


By Geoffrey Grigson 


MARC All V.'f B. I HERMAN : 

The Unicoiii Tayes tries 

24-fpp, including 305 Illustrations. 

Oxford : Phaidon. E 25.95. 


Haris for ilte Eiffel Tower, Egypt 
for the Sphinx — and New York, by 
acquisition, for the Unicorn Tapes- 
tries. The last may not have sunk 
yet into general consciousness, but 
everyone who goes to see then] in 
the Cloisters, the rather cooked-up 
medieval annexe to the Metropo la- 
tail Museum, must wander — when 
for a moment he stops wondering at 
the Hum of the Unicorn and then, 
marvel of marvels, at the white 
unicorn revived and looking so 
cmitcmedlv post coitum inside 
his fence, chained to his pome- 
granate tree— how such works ot 
man were ever allowed nut of 
France. France might as well, might 
better, have lost the Mona Lisa or 
the hefty Vihius de Milo, with the 
Eiffel To wor thrown In. 

Hut in 1923, when .Toliu D. Rocke- 
feller Jr bought the tapestries from 
the Comte de la Rochefoucauld, 
governments had not legislate <1 
against the export of puLrimonlal 
treasures ; and these particular 
treasures had not become famous. 

They were made about 1500. 
Their history then Is void till 1680, 
when the Rochefoucauld of tho 
Maxims died, and the tapestries 
were inventoried (Mnraaiet Froe- 


mcnlnl content of our unicorn myths 
than of their religious content, but 
fur whose marriage ? For tho mar- 
riage of Afi, whose initials, tied will* 
n love-knot, are woven si» repeatedly 
Into the vegetation ? 

Until lately Al£ Jins been taken 
for Anne— Amie of Brit tuny, who 
was married at Laugcnis, on the 
Loire, to Louis XI] in 1499 ; the 
two of them afterwards maintaining 
their chAteuu upstream nr Blrals ns 
a Versailles of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Anne's gardens at lilois occu- 
pied the height of (he fold now 
covered by the railway station and 
Poulain's chocolate factory. She was 
the mother of that Claude, queen 
of Francois I, whose name was given 
to the greengage, the reine-ciouJe, 
“la prune de Id reine Claude". She 
was a lover nf flowers; and these 
at least are the fioweriest of 
tapestries. 

The theory that AE was Anne 
begHii with Mrs Freeman's prede- 
cessor at the Cloisters, James Rori- 
iner. Out it is now examined and 
rejected, Mrs Freeman hazarding— 
but admitting there is no evidence 
— that the tapestries were made for 
n Rochefoucauld marriage. The 
theory that weavers set up tapestry 
looms "nu bnrd de la Loire", in 
the chfireau country, is tiiso re- 
jected. The tapestries were woven 
probably in Flanders, in Brussels. 

But then who was that! Master of 
the Cloister Tupes tries, French or 
Flemish ? Here some extra weak- 
ness seeps in, in my view. Apart 
from their dranmuc, delicious order- 
ing in shape and colours, theso 
tapestries are exrra effective be- 


ef i lie tapestries does merit stricter 
examination. If this could not, of 
cmirbtt, underwrite n connection be- 
iwecii the tapestries and Anne of 
Brittany, It would indicate that the 
draughtsman of tile curioon or who- 
ever instructed him ill his pro- 
gramme^ or lio tli, possessed an 
extraordinary knowledge of a local 
flora, even of flowers without reli- 
gious or medico-magical celebrity. 
This leaves me with even Jess doubt 
that the tapestries did originate 
“ nu bord dc la Loire ", French in 
nativity If Flemish in manufacture. 

Mrs Freeman makes simple 
botanical and etymological errors 
in her chapters ou these plants, and 
she misses, half or wholly, item 
efter item af medieval plant sym- 
bolism. But she does make . one 


first-class suggestion: that the 

tapestries may have been expressly 
a bedroom set for the newlv mu riled 
pair and that of tho two inillefleurs 
tapestries in the set, No 1 may 
have been the bedspread and No 7 
(the unicorn inside Ids fence) the 
ciel, the tapestry overhead. “Alinust 
anyone would agree that to lie in 
bed and look up ni the Unicorn in 
Captivity ns a del would be □ 
delightful experience indeed.” 
Delightful, yes. But rh.it is cuylv 
stated, not quite saying (hut the 
young wife would have looked up, 
from under her hnshuinl's shoulder, 
ut spring .symbols of what she was 
experiencing from him in his 
virility; and of what he was expect- 
ing from her, in character, wifeli- 
ness, pregnancy and parturition. 


man’s discovery) as hangings hi the cause the “reality" or the strength 
F_ uk £A,y cdc ] m " ,bei '- 1,1 “is Mansion of tlio tiling in tho mind, the uni- 


In Paris. A century ' goes by. In 
1793 the tapestries arc looted dur- 
ing the Revolution from the Roche- 
foucauld castle at Verteui] In the 
Charcnte (between Poitiers mid 
Aitgoulemej, Sixty more years, uud 
thay are- recovered — some “ old cur- 
tains "—from a peasant who Uud 
been spreading them across the 
potatoes in his batn. Guidebooks 
u$ed to mention them, certainly; as 
u. magnificent Epopde de la 
Llcorne" invlsiblo in one of 
those chateaux that on tic visit? 
pat. French savants occasionally 
report* I an chain, but never were 
they familiar either to Frenchmen 
or travelling connoisseurs. When 


corn and its mythical activities, is 
reinforced by the " l eellty ”, out of 
nature, of the hunters, the women, 
the beasts, birds, trees aiul flowers, 
as in one of Bruegel's season-paint- 
ings (which are not so much later 
In date). Of the trees and flowers 
in tho tapestries (about n hundred) 
nearly all, S o exact is their delinoa- 
tion, hnve been identified by the 
New York botanists F„ J. Alexander 
S' Woodward, in their pam- 
phlet The Flora ■ of the Unicorn 
Tapestries, first published In 1941. 

They hoped the collucatlon of 
species might be souie clue to the 
where, die by whom and the for 


they were, bought by Rockefeller, wh £ m ** ‘he tapestries ; and in this 
thate tapestries only, changed though wrongly, I think— they 
privacy r *• • urai<« . dipnmtnSitiAj « _i_ . 

After a while Rockefeller gave 
diem to the Metropolitan, for the 


Cloisters, where, they began to be 
seen only in 1938, after the 
Cloisters were opened. • During die 
World War they were 


were disappointed. In her plant 
chapter, the weakest In the book. 
Mrs Freeman follows Alexander 



Second 


and Woodward, also finding their 
identifications of Hide help except 
itt tlie monographic matter of belief 
and: .symbolism. Yet most of the 


.tAr& 

die open. It' itkei longerthao dlve , r “ «*■<* for the sake 

that for excellence to -register : and - • *' 
fast as planes fly, die Cloisters re- 

*S, lo l ?8 wa / off * In fact so 1 . 
gradMally have the Uidcotn Tapes- . 
tries become ’celebrated: though 
fltey ore one of the world’s greatest 
. compose,- works, of .art,! that' 

J book Is i .the >, „ » • , 

• ‘ SS ivad to themselves. By CeUflR FoX 

pity of ■ ‘K — - " - 

.As an • expositor ■ either bf Hie JOHN YVAJlDROPIiR : 

-“ or of th fhioving power of The Caricatures of George 1 
5? P^dsfegce yiri'our CralkSu ' " George 

minds of this beast; this “Wfid cuis .L r! 

Vetting unicorn/ Across . a cherry- tM ^- Gordon Fraser. £15. 
.Cdldured. mor 0 7f , Mrs F^eman is 


One of only two known impressions of a self-portrait bp Rembrandt, 
dated 1629, reproduced in Rembrandt: die etchings reproduced in true 
size (312 illustrations, 3 outsize sheets. Orosko/ Schwartz. £15.95. 
Paperback £7.95). The basis of this selection is the group of etchings 
■n the Tenters Museum , Haarlem, and of the remainder, mast are im- 
pressions from the collection at the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. All but 
six of the reproductions have been made directly from the originals 
(rather than from photographs) and the tonal values of the reproduc- 
tions of all but the darkest etchings are said to be indistinguishable 
from those of the originals. 


Ridicule in the Regency 


■■SjfITTi vjiccuiun is ■ ■ " 

• In sbito of the spltm-, . t a * an 


more inclined 


w possible to overlook the first 
stage of his career, particularly 
given the recent propensity of 
literary historians to exercise nheir 
more : fanciful theories on Ids 
illustrations to the novel. Mr 
Wwdroper, like Thackeray, prefers 
to return to tlie roots of his style, 
which fed his vast creative energy 
over a period of fifty years. 

. Crulkshbnk's inspiration was 
essentially metropolitan, drawing on 


to distil the essence of the 
Regency from a ■ few’ badly 
coloured photographs. In this edi- 
tion, after a short introduction, 
each print is given Its due space, 
reproduced large enough to enablo. 
die captions to be read: and accom- 
panied fry a. commentary sufficiently 
detailed to set the scene. It is, an 
elegant, hwelllgem approach for 
which.' both designer and author 
Should be congratulated, using 
caricatures to their best advantage 


The white unicorn overhead, who 
in this instance is rather more love', 
captive, secular if sanctified, than 
Christ the Unicorn, sits so snugly 
and smugly inside fi.is corral along 
with the most scxiJy indie, irive of 
all the flowers, limlwml-l.ulies mid 
early purple orclii-; iihruiigh tli<j 
cen Luries the iniisi famous of the 
stiff slanders) and bisimt. 

Next id the creel onliis mine the 
I' lowers of dame's vin|«i, l he night. 

•a e u led sexually .irnusin,; n’e/a 
iinttroiiiilis of tlie Middle Ages, the 
iiitiiTied women's violei, their Jc ! 
Ue-vlcns nr Chanel No 5. Outside s 
the fence fcmw the fhuvors of the 
young wife, of purity plus fruitful- 
ness: madonna lily, stitch wort . 1 

(" colereKe dc la Vierge "), milk 1 
rhistlc, the leaves of which were! 
stained by the Virgin's milk, the 
columbine of love and gentleness' 
(which was also the food of lions) 1 , : 
and periwinkle, that plum — 1 

Bux queues coins du lit 
quut* bouquet* de purvenches 
— inducivc of love and fuitlifitlncss, 
good oho for a cold wumli, which 
makes blue April carpets in ai 
thousuml woods nf the Loire, 
conn try. 

It would he wi 
make too much 
the vegetal evidence- But there is 
another peculiarity, its significance I 
missed hy Mrs Freeman, which ! 
future com men tutors miglu attend ] 
in: the frequent inclusion nf blue- • 
hells. Here Is a plant of Atlantic * 
distribution, which mi that account, t 
hardly figures in medieval cogniz- ) 
mice, which is uncommon ill liiO dry,; 
cltfltenu lantLs, and which in the;,' 
tapestry context would speak more!; 
of Normandy or Britruuy- In the i 
seventh tapestry the bluebell (Endy- 
mion nonscripius ) is woven along - ',3 
side tlie orchis, against the white: 1 ' 
belly of the unicorn, prominently • 
and specially; and it is woven f ; 
again, m fruit, under the unicorn’st . 
curly beard. 

How pleasant then if AE did' ! 
stand, after all, for the vivacious: ; 
:md petite Anne of Brittany ; if we,< 
could suppose it was Anne who ( 
instructed the unknown Mnster of. ) 
tho Unicorn Tapestries, insisting he? t 
should insert, not once but several; ' 
times, that Breton flower of her! 1 , 
childhood in Rennes. .It is curious, 
too, that another bf the h: 


:i r To dispossess the capitalists 


By Paul Johnson 


political structure, The Party Sjw- operatively or individually, was very 
tvm, which they published within a widely distributed. The best, ami ici 
few weeks of the election, in Feh- 
nmiy, 1911. That summer, with 
modest financial bucking, they 
founded 11 rudicul political weekly, 

The Eye-Witness, devoted to the 
suniL- (liemu. With Belloc as editor. 


iMhiiiy, mw ■ juv 1*4 yuttuti uib n 

drumming up some distinguished clergy. 


tlie end the only, guarantee uf fu-e- 
dom is property, whether it lie live 
Individual fields or the ccmim>ni 
lend of the peasants, the guilds 01 
rite merchants und ci'(^t,-iucn, <m 
the wealth held in trust by tiu,- 


mi, Aim; mii.LOC : 

The Servile State 

207pp. I.iheriy Clussics. $10 (paper- 
buck, -$ 2 ). 

lliluire Belluc first published The 
Servile State in 1912, This political 
tract was much discussed and re- 
printed the following year, there- 
after failing out of circulation. But 
the plira.se stuck — it is an arresting 
nnc — und tiie book is much better 
known fnr its title titan for its sub- 

stanco, like La Trahisoti des clercs ,, - , . ... , 

nr The Jniermuionui Anarchy. It es P e cuilIy not his antisemLUsni, His of a capitalist system and, in turn, 
lias been recommended and praised ,* e noire was not so much die Industi'ial Revodurion, whlolt 

' - - Kufus Isaacs as Lloyd George, for * 

whom he conceived a special animus 
after the introduction of tho Insur- 
ance Act of 1911. Belloc called it 
“ a vile enslaving measure ” and 
spoke at public meetings railed to 
protest ngnlnst it. Of course tho 


literary contributors, it sold well, 
establishing a circulation second 
(inly to the Spectator in its field; 
but whon he handed over tho chair 
to Chesterton, the title becoming 
The New Witness, the tone became 
shriller and less urbane, and tlie 

E wus soon floundering in the 
.ion of the Marconi Case. Bel- 
loc supported Chesterton's general 
aims, but not all of his methods and 


This economic idyll, alas, was 
disturbed hy tike Reforniiit'iun, oba.io 
all in England. There, die wealth 
of tlie church was confiscated. Jt 
did not, however, remain in tite 
hands of tlie Crown but was rapidly 
redistributed among a small num- 
ber of already wealthy kmdonvners 
and " new ” men. This gross un- 
balance in the distribution of pro- 
perty made possible the evolution 


hy professional liberals like Walter 
Lippmunn and F. A. Huyck, who 
presumably read it. Most people 
who kuuw of it think it is a 
prophetic warning against the 
dangers uf totalitarianism, or a 
diatribe against socialism (or com 


concentrated vast wealth and oiki the 
moans of production in a few 
hands, and condemned most of tik- 
rest of the people to the status uf 
proletarians. 

Belloc believed Hurt the capitalist 
lioiTor had only reached maturity 


.™. ...>v.o US ,y "VtI h r ss^brasiisSB: '= i-,\ E rr y Ss S 

-or tmi Utite-ii!^ Ge rcinforcuil by the fact that It 1 * supported ihc Bill, and Belloc's ),i recS passage, 


now reissued by what might be 
regarded us u right-wing Americuu 
organization, heavily committed to 
economic liberalism. In fact The 
Servile State is not an attack 021 
collectivism but on capitalism, and 
in particular on tho well-meaning 


opponent, nt a debate held by the 
South-West London Federation of 
the Independent Labour Party, was 
none other than Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. (Their speeches were after- 
wards reprinted iu pamphlet form 
with an introduction by Herbert 


people in democratic society who Morrison, and it is a pity that the 


would make capitalism palatable. 

Belloc himself was never a 
socialist, though be was for a short 
time close to the Fabians. He 
fought two elections as a Liberal, 
sitting in Parliament as the MP 
for Salford from 1906 to the end 
of 1910. His experiences in the 
Commons left him not only dis 


now reprint does not include tills 
mnterial.) 

Belloc, however, did not attack 
national insurance end similar 
measures from an ond-sodolisr. but 
from a fundamentalist, or radical, 
standpoint. He thought die issue so 
im nor Hint that he expanded his 
decaniing speech into a whole book. 


ijlusionod with British politics but ^hichbac^e The Ser lileSmeTonl 
bitterly disposed towards tho two ^ ,j 10 introduction to tlie second 
maul parties and, in particular, edition of 1913 he was particularly 
their Front Benches, whom he be- t0 deal with socialists who 

lieved acted in collusion. Having had misunderstood him. Belloc 
triumphantly survived die first of 


I have myself spoken, when I 
was a boy, to old labourers in tha 
neighbourhood of Oxford who had 
risked their skins in armed pro- 
test against the enclosure of cer- 
tain commons, and 1 W 10 had of 
course suffered imprisonment by 
a wealthy judge as the reward of 
their courage ; and I lmvc myself 
spoken In Lancashire to old men 
who could retrace for me, cither 
from their personal experience 
die lest phases of small ownership 
in the textile trade, or, from what 
their fathers had told them, the 
conditions of a tlmo when small 
and well-divided ownership in cot- 
tage looms was actually common. 
Belloc rlgbtiy saw dint it was the 
farming depression of the late 
1870s, and the subsequent collapse 
of English agriculture, 


only way cnpiuil could effectively 
be transferred (<» ihe pruleiariaii 
masse* wav. by confiscation. British 
snriuliMs were 1101 pro pored to face 
so d rustic u solution and, even hud 
they the liiti'diliOfid, would not lie 
iiUmvi-d in tnusiu! ii. S'i, in col- 
lusion with tlie more radical 
Liberals, they fell hark on purlia- 
meuiiiiy legislation, such us tlie ln- 
smuncc Bill, which merely miti- 
gated, or seemed to iniiignte, sonic 
of the evils of capitalism. 

Belloc's objection to this policy 
of welfare provision by law was 
not merely that It left tlie capitalist 
system virtually intact, uud thus 
failed to tackle die evil at its 
source, which was the structure of 
ownership. This was bad enough, 
for no society could be free in 
which so few people owned any- 
thing. 

But still more objectionable was 
tiic tendency of such laws to create 
different entegurtos nf people, 
employers and employees, who had 
different legal obligations. Under 
capitalism, a man might not be truly 
free because he did not own the 
means of production, but at least 
he could freely contract to supply 
his labour. The new legislation was 
the first step towards limiting this 
freedom in all sorts of ways. It 
replaced a contractual society by 
nne based on status. Or rather, the 
continuous process of contracting 
was usurped by "a contract of ser- 
vice for life ”. This might bring 
the working man security and a 
modest degree of comfort, but It 
must involve M a loss of freedom ” 
since a life-contract waS, strictly 
speaking, no contract at all: “It is 
the negation of contract and the 
acceptation of status". Belloc 
believed that in the past slavery 
had been created by poverty, and 
had come about by a similar process 
of life-contracting, Now the pheno- 
menon was being reintroduced by 
well-meaning parliamentary sta- 
tutes. Thus the Servile State 


ffffinSJEni £>« Sorril. State was £n5l t lT ^let'^&n of already eristad In OMtllne bu. it 

tho mo elections, ne paid a visit a socialist self-delusion and a the countrv Rui did would steadly strengthen ond imiltL- 

• trartJTdiSM SUS r ,,d !*. 0f t,he SSt cSlsm Ut had rom^to Sv. * ita went by. 

wlmt seemed to lilm the immensely w „i. w ^ a. MacDonald, lie at 011y rute aril'll a liberal par- It is not Iwurd to pick holes In 

• flSdtf uf Sid Mnnifloult ranS of !fi l 2.- a ?-v-s3i-2 ikunentary framework. Capitalism Belloc’s historical arguments. Ho 

1 the Irish Lund Act, 


t* 10 1902 passed W W - tStt wTs^ftmJamtm^ir unstabTc. and w« “ won^^ut "ifre origlns of 
'(Ztwa* ^Mfanti. ^ ie di»|»ossessed of the necessarily so. It was under " a slavery lit antiquity, lie may well 


nt a factor in slavery’s due line, but 
lie greatly exaggerated ihr degree 
of economic freedom enjoyed in the 
Middle Ages, the. extent to which 
property was distributed among the 
ninny, the beiievoleitCL' of inoimstic 
lmulovmerx and (lie uktmsiu nt' die 
guilds. Mom of all, lie failed to 
roaiiice rliat it wus pteciscly die 
advent nf industrial capitalism, 
lvliicb ic-placed a sucieiy based mi 
status (and ihci eibre in smile sense 
servile) by mu* based mi contract, 
u point clearly made by Adam 
Si mi ill. Medieval society wm fur 
morn restrictive than Belloc 
realized, or admitted, uml Indus- 
irinli/uunn was the Ubcrating factor. 

Where Belloc, however, was 
plainly right and prescient was iu 
predicting an immense and never- 
ending growth in restrictive legisla- 
tion governing the employment uf 
ivtige-eninem. He foresaw dint 
wages, and must other conditions of 
work, would eventually be deter- 
mined hy the sente, as for ull prac- 
tical purposes they now arc, thus 
ending freedom of enntract between 
muster and men. He guessed that 
wliat Is now called the “ social 
wage", that is the portion of wugos 
campuborily spent by die Mate 
miller titan by the free choice oE 
die wage-on r 11 er, would grow 
steudily. He under estimnted 1 I 10 
growth o>f the public ricctor, 
and lie totally Iguni-cd the role 
tlie trades unions would play 
In promoting the growth of tlie 
Servile bLare and replacing contract 
by status. But his hunch was cor- 
rect tiiar, itt Britain at least, tbo 
radical forces would continue to 
funk a direct expropriation of the 
capitalists and that therefore the 
new servility would grow up within 
a framework where property 
remained the privilege nf tlie few. 
British Industrial workers are a 
great deal more comfortable today 
than they were in 1912, and mar- 
ginally more secure ; but they are 
also a great deal leas free, and they 
are certainly -no nearer having a 
stake In the economy. We may call 
it the Welfare, as opposed to the 
Servile, State, but what Belloc pre- 
dicted lias broadly speaking come 
to pass. Ilo waa also right to guess 
that most of us would accept it 
without too much fuss. Were he 
alive todny, (10 could look on his 
little tract with sombre satisfaction ; 
that Is, if he hod ilm.e to spare 



He spoke in the dissolution 


the hangings. In rite sevonth, the 

climacteric tapestry, tlie goat-faced, . debate to ah almost empty House, 
pure white unicorn Is cha ned to the • r0und ]y denouncing " ‘ 
pomegranate of fertility just at the U and deolarin 

point where an AE is worked rqima j , mQn( had « cease< j to j, B a 


H tlie pai'ty 
deolariiig titat Parlia- 

— - -. — v mum n«u ceased to be a free 

the trunk; and from the womb-like, tjfeHbcrative assembly ». He told 
pomegranates higher up the Uooay : , w , Salford caucus titat he would 
seeds and juice drop on to the white [ • stant j again only if diey agreed to 
beast. Titus does suggest that AJs r j support him as oan independent, 
must stand at least for a girl's name, *1 . nnd r wlien they „ at uraUy refused 
s« ch u? a not for some W** , j left the parliamentary scone witii- 

pucaoie cipher. I- out regret, ‘to pursue his political 

tv ‘ aims with Ids pen. 


tfjth-a tranilation (from Odell 8 heb- shocked by its yp^tb, it is difficult a shared framework of political n( j,. „„„ 

; ard’s Lore of ; ihe Unfcorn) from ^ to identify with a generation- which h reference, widi swift jpeana of. ver- 
' * ^.bririart folksong . which ' rtada as , s «r,daUzed.lW' the behaVfow of W • Commuoicatibn “ J - ’ 


6 f _ 

changed.. 

,J5 e takes the, line" that caricatures are' 

tike Were emphasized .by the (host, sensitive as well as the 
W. mud, rhyming . uveliest guides tn; the mtmy-Sided 
1 ^ truth' of pasc titaies. It can'fre said 

v* that they, acted afe barometers of 

When he ^ tiHHCal .Aymits., Cruik- popular opinion,, but the difficulties 

frequent / 8 A ^pyWe .the q£*\ using .this ^information have 

" ‘ barely, ■ been ^ explored. As evidence 

for' the. liiStorian,- they merely con- 
finti whqt WC already , know to have 
.... . .... - to ftijm written .source^, 
they require, this know* 
. . Siei* to,: bq, '> interpreted 

-themselves. Aa- a mediuip in tholr 


in country houses. Me War drop er 
does distinguish betwgeu the dif- 
ferent prinrscliors and tlto size and 
prlco of editions whore possible, 
aaid be draws attention to the * 1 
attempts made by Cruikshank, In. 
common with many ' other artists 
and engravers, to free himself from 
the tyrauuy of publishers. But infor* 
motion in this area, Where prin* — 
and artists became: bankrupt 
night,, where : ledgers, ; stock 
memories faded and wero 
ipokes . such basiq < ground 
Inevitably, patchy. .... 

Hovrevor, ? .Cruiksltank’s e«ly 
work did leave a legacy which ex- 
tended beyond the formation <« 
tlio artist’s mature-, style. Despite 
Ms: own, yirtfral abandonment , ^ 

. politico: In the 18209, In .the!: short.# 
tertn his repOrtoirb' of Images was- 
exploited', repeatedly by oWw , 
grarddc artists dui-lrtg' 'die ; R©ro^ 
crisis. Furtliormore, , Ws , collqbora-,. 
tion with WiUlam Hoiie oh the M 
; mously . pbpufet ’series . pf . Wend' 

' engraved ; ptunphlet^;, frUackl' " ■* 
Liverpool: hdtbiMstr^tlbn ' a 


Bellnc was by now much under 
: : tfre influence of that acerbic, almost wvn Vtvan/M IH 1111*5 **> 
; ( Swiftian, polemicist, Cecil Chester- slavery. First the s 
1 : ton. Even while Belloc was renounc- serfs, tluen peasants. 
' ‘ ing Parliament, he and Chestorton *«•*■ 


; : were jointly composing a violently 
{, worded criticism of tho existing 


words only, mid has the air of a 
dialectical essay rather than a doc- 
umented study, Belloc placed his 
argument in a characteristic histor- 
ical and religious setting. The pagan 
ancient world was based on the 
universal acceptance of slavery. 
Ancient societies might some- 
times be civilized and even slavery 
might be conducted in a humane 
manner; but a denial of freedom 
to a huge segment of society was 
part oE their voi-y essence, 

With Christianity there came a 
sflow erosion of the acceptability of 
slaves became 
The process 
took a thousand years, but at the 
and of the Middle Ages pH were 
free end wealth, whether held co- 




By vavifl Ewart 


RAfyU FLOBESCU and otbers » ' 
ta Search. of Frankenstein 
|p 4 pp. : Kow Engllsfr Library. £ 5 ^ 5 . 


of a monster 

writing is> more terrible than the 
subject. (“Since that time tlie 
separable villains; FRANKEN-, 
fEIN and; . DRACULAi^'. h aye- 


r. : 'i and,. DRAUui^iL' .hBYe- there is; -nq n, ... . 

ted tiie’ doniaki • ,or : -pufr 1 created, Mr FJorescti; saye that tlie 
listing’s boat aoUer list, end have fabvJom fivo must have visited 
attained humamlky oil stnge and Castle Frankenstein.: No mention, (s 
screen”) and ■ well < oaJcuSejed . to , mode 'of, tills ip aiiy'bjCthely^ .'dieriosu 
. send ali 1 vers down tlva spines of - so there lOtust lje a cp wpiracy ot 
the literate (“ bis fastidious estate slience. Wby ? Perhaps they- simply 
. of Mi>n Repos”). \VWu 3 hko "in-, didn’t go there. One yriiola chapter 


choice to all except a handful, "and 
the moral base of our laws and tra- 
ditions ”, which taught us to respect 
property and value freedom. 

Hence, like Marx, Belloc sow 
capitalism as in’ a state of crisis. 
Something had to give; change was 
inevitable; but what wa9 it to he? 
His own solution was “distribu- 
tism ”, which carved up property 
among the largest possible number. 
But this was difficult to bring about; 
even though the way had been 
shown in Ireland* Tlie alternative, 
preferred by most radicals, wqa 
some form of socialism or collec- 
tivism. Belloc did not reject this 
out of hand. He merely argued 
that “buying out” tho capitalists 
was, hi practice, Impossible. The 


“ Hie, Artificial Man ” (the Golem, 
die mandrake, automate). 

Working, on tile principle that if 
thpre' ta. nQ jitystety asm qiust be 


-i’ Rodu JFIprtepn. aays thd 
a descendant of a Romanian 
, family f traceable , . to tfre 
Prince DracuJa ". and Jis, 
written .ill Search Qf. DracuUt. 
is therefore, by naturd as/it werfi, 
a suitable critic for .horriir ttddea. 

Tho frvdnts tfrp Villa piodatj ,on vwwjh, _ 
tho riiofe or Lwce Getieva, which . Stmtcoraft, 


; confidence. 
Yet tfre ' 
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Seeing Shakespeare plain 


By S. Schoenbaum 


After some doubtful ex peri me ms, 
including a Much Ada with the in- 
comparable Sin (len inviting (and fiet- 
ing) ensy laughs again st the un- 
likely selling of Imperial India* the 
Royal Shakespeare Company has 
lately managed more than once to 
ucliiovc popular success without 
urtlsllc compromise. The happier 
new pliEtju culls lor iippicchitivu 
notice. 

Last summer die company had tho 
temerity to mount all three parts 
of Henry VI. They Jmd last graced 
the Stratford i-epcriory in the qua- 
tercentenary year protectively dis- 
guised as The Wars of the Roses. 
Back in 19G4 such fice-wltceliiift 
adaptation, which included a good 
deal of pjOiido-Sluikospcaruan verso 
cooked up for the occasion, failed 
— with a few exceptions — to elicit 
tho howls of execration chat usually 
groct any tauiporlntt with a sacred 
text. But this was King Henry of 
cnfeoblcd memory, not Prince Ham- 
let. A lot of ordinary playgoers 
had never hoard of the works, they 
were Juvenilia, and maybe Shake- 
speare (as authorities from Theobald 
onwards had argued) did not write 
all of It. Now Terry Hands Was 
trailing Henry VI respectfully, pre- 
senting reasonably Cull texts Wi did lit 
reshufflings and interpolations; in 
short, Shakespeare nature, minus 
gimmicks. Not even the RSC being 
exempt from commercial pressures; 
his was on act of directorial courage. 

Tn truth the productions had their 
drawbacks. The evolving part of 
Margaret, sustained through the 
three plays, made demands to which 
the talented .Helen Mfrren was 
unequal; Unirys Janies, slight of 
stature and musical of voice, was 
miscast us dipt rugged Machiavellian 
warrior York, whilq Alan Howard 
in the title role could not erase 
memories of the sfounblingly moving 
David Warner. But Hands had set 
out to demonstrate that the irllogy 
was truly actnble, and ho achieved 
ou die whole on outstanding 
success. A contemporary of Slinke- 
speave describes the dead Talbot- 
in >Part l as .being new embalmed, 
with tho tears of top thousand 
spectators. And Ion cos today react 
less readily to the formalized 
rhotoric of grief, but Shakespeare’s 
version of the saintly Maid of 
Orleans— ■emphatically neither saint 
rioy maid — was ‘scandalously effec- 
tive. Henry VI, Part IT worked best, 
the black comedy of the Jock Cade 
uprising bring ehsljy accessible to 
the modem Sensibility. A rabble 
follower's advice* “Tfj.o first tiling 
wo do, ,l<?(’s Idjl all ; £he lawyers., 
gels a surd-Rre response in this 
pow-Wacorgate woild. 

t • missed the i ohe-shot hiarritliAn 
perfdiihauce of all three, plays,. 
wl;Ich ran from monitng till mid- 
night:.' That was sold Out months 
iLUfaatf, and not even -nross tickets 
wdre to,bo had. ■ So it Is good news 
that - the company 1 has Scheduled 
oilier marathons > this year = In New- 
castle ami in Lpndon^ - Meanwlillo 
wo can welcome, tf^a fact that these 
plays, with their, epic dramaturgy 
and ‘panoramic view ,of a society 


plunging iioH-beat'into anarchy and the spare v 
civil .war, hays, returned, to. j, the., the rolling 
repertory, aloqg. with T*(U* An (from- , , . such weigh 


Repertory, aloijg.wlUt TfrpjAnifrom-. 
evs Had other m-dnflitsly, contemned 
itchiavemenw : if 1 Shdkespetfie’s so- 
celled apprenticeship . 

in Sbtirford the . pilgrims of sum-- 
mer have gouo now, end the tour 
ajachee stand le« thick nmhe Birth* 
plhcd : kerbside. ., Tho -Shakespeare 
season : L . cohtiouec, i ItoHve vor, , ■ I»o th 


there; slid’ Jtt the West Eqij. Trevor 
Nunn's ;r seasRtioii 1 '!,«« 


yenr-ut The Ocher 
paqy’S otoii barg-bortes 


thq Comr. 
native 



hfoKrilfln and Judl ,-Danch- still;: Hie 
principals, 1 it o w mosiqeclzep atfdJ- 
imcas'.ftt tho Warehouse, .-A.; stones 
ttiroiy.. from: the^: echoh)g,emp tftifess 
CfnaAjj Garden iqqri 
rouplq 

' . pfa-.ft: bhrgnln,.'et Cl*p(lr~ 
'** "sr- them?-: iTo astfuiiO. - J - 


I showed up over half an hour 
before the doors opened on a chilly 
Decern her night. 1 was too late, 
and mildly alarmed when the couple 
alongside politely asked me what 
piny we wore queueing for. 

Inside ivc shivered some more on 
the un cushioned seats. Of the three 
electric fires — the sole discernible 
sources of heat — only one fuia.- 
Lionod. The Warehouse Is a desolate 
box, with the lighting equipment 
suspended from the nigh ceiling, 
and performance taking place with- 
in a circle painted on the plank 
flour. Production in such surround- 
ings enforces Aristotle's principle 
that, of the several elements of 
drttnio; spectacle matters least. 
There was no furniture to sneak of 
(fair enough ; why should die 
actors enjoy more comfort than the 
paying customers?), only uo-endod 
wooden crates, which must da even 
for tho banquet at Forres, where 
Macbeth finds himself with one 
guest too many. 

Clothes and uniforms were a 
deliberate hotch-potch. Duncan, an 
Imposing physical presence, woro a 
white gown q-nd a crucifix round 
his neck ; with white hair and beard, 
ho cut an appropriately saintly 
figure, But Malcolm appeared In a 
turrlenock, and Macbeth kept his 
papers in a convenient zippered 
envelope. I don’t know if It was un 
intended touch that the murderer 
reporting to Macbeth at the banquet 
wore un sdhedive bandage on oue 
finger. The only elaborate costume 
was die gold- embroidered vestment 
of royalty figured . with religious, 
iconography. It was twice briefly 
donned — fl-rst by Duncan, later by 
Macbeth — and . otherwise hung 
empty, a symbol of the prize Cor 
which Macbeth kills. The mixLiire 
of costume, ‘as well as the general 
absence of scenery, succeeded In 
distancing the play from nny recog- 
nizable past or present. 

There were other deprivations. 
The omission of an .Interval, while 
theatrically defensible,. was cruel to 
middle-ngcd bladders on a cold 
night. Murdered Banquo’s ghost 
passed up dinner, nor did we see 
the Show of eight Kings; It was 
sufficient for Macbetli to describe 
these incorporeal realities, His 
enormous first soliloquy, beginning 
with a buried Jd das- reference and 
.oppiling up to a vision of Judgment 
Day, Was thrown away without the 
trappings of Duncan's Last Supper, 
as -called for by the Folio stage- 
dlrcodohi ' 1 " Hautboys, torches. 
Enter a Sewer, and divers 'Servauts 
with dishes and service over the 
stage.” But on the whole the 
strategy of denial worked. The 
affect, enhanced by audience 
proximity to - the actors, was to 
enforce congou Nation • on the lan- 
guage,, Even the. difficult long scene 
at- the English court, with Malcolm's 
. testing of Macduff and the rpcltid of 

g ibus . Edward’s success with 1 die 
.Ing’-a -Evil (often .cut in . per- 
formance), was attentively received. 

Uqder such conditions sound 
affects assumed n Wondorful power ; . 
the oatomauILng of the Weird Sis- 
ters at.itihe beginning, the knocking 
at the gate and - riuging of the 
alarum he]], -. Mncbetn’s daggers, 
chattering against one another .as 
itfr stood trembling after Duncan’s 
murder, ..Similarly effective were 
the spare visual affects. Meyer did. 
the rolling up of a sleeve corty 
suoh: weight .qa when .Macbeth pro- 
. pared to enter the' chamber where 
the king lay sleeping. .Nunn raukek 
the most of blood. Macbeth’s 
bioodv. hands.' looked enormous 
..when he returned front the murder. 

' He • wiis, slain - offstage without losk 
of '.drabaatib effect we nee'd -only 
5 fee' Macduff's . hands afterwards. 
Nuon;, spared us the sight of the 
ifwthifsL..9eYered ti«d«. Ho -know* 
11)0 1 value of small effects la a small 
daditprliim. " : 

j ■ acting was .big, however' and 
ittot co everybody’s taste. Mr, Bernard 
.EgWi : expressing, a. minority view, 
hM- , complained about McKellen’s 
?r*jmng; :and- ; twitching” and 
: .Dance’s;- veering ‘(from improbable 

Jhal^cte r isti cal Jy. overwrought read- 
'■ W' 'jnwtj sqinehoW negotiate 


absorb*; him. This MacheJi ut Imvcd 
liiinsclf burnque seizures of epileptic 
remorse ; the conduits of mucus 
flowed at will. McKellen punctuated 
ibo most celebrated passages with 
strange pauses, as though haunted 


and mum, he is fueled by vitupera- 
tive tirades against tile recking 
multitude. When Howard stood 
begging votes in bis ill-bcconiing 
garment of humility, his Intonation 
took on a contemptuous sing-sung 


not only by Banquet's ghost but also that chilled. Otherwise he expressed 


the gliosis of all ~ those other 
Macbaehs, Yet, amid all die sound 
and fury Ids blankly spoken “She 
should nave died hereafter” had 
greut — and quiet— Impact. This is 
an actor who achieves his best 
effects when .under strictest control ; 
witness his splendid Consul Bemlck 
in Inga-Stinn Evv bank's felicitous 
new iransluilun of Fiihirs of the 
Community. 

He works well with Dench. 
Together they establish tile chem- 
istry of an intimate relntionsiiiip, 
evidently rooted in soxunl attraction, 
which tho deed destroys. Her regis- 
ters were erratic at times, rawer 
like sophisticated stereophonic 
sound equipment with a voiiume 


his opinion of the musses in a voice 
rasping with gravelly disgust. Yet 
the Infrequent gentler moments 
were tenderly realized. Bo, in iho 
camp after Corioli, when the 
trumpers had sounded and the 
soldiers cheered . their hern. 
Howard’s simply delivered “ I will 
go wash ” was strangely affecting. 

Julian Glover, fresh from his 
authoritative Warwick the King- 
maker in Henry VI, eloquently 
portrayed Coriolanus’s avch- 
odversary Aufldius. He delivered 
the great speech on the character of 
the tragic hero — the closest Slinke- 
spearc comes ■ anywhere to setting 
forth a critical theory on the sub- 
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control going occasionally berserk. ” hrS £ ' 

Still her kecnina in t he ftl&enw&lk- riont stage, tiiufci n blight Jiglit. 
Jna 1 „*i During Coriolanus’s roconcUiadoii 


ing scene was most expressive, and 
ill general she made a powerful 
Impression. But this is a production 
sustained by ensemble playing 
rather titan star magnetism. John 
Woodvinc’s Banquo was especially 
well spoken, and Bob Peck as Mac- 
duff convincingly expressed a manly 
grief too deep for toars. 

Terry Hauds’s Coviolanus suc- 
ceeded better than any 1’vc seen in 
encompassing the huge dimensions 
of this unlovable but fascinating 
work. It Is in a way o-dd that the 
RSC should be having another go 
at it so soon after the distinctly 
rum revival with Carlo!! a tribal 
settlement and the Volucians half- 
naked snvage-s. For Coriolanns has 
never rated as a stage favourite. In 
the. era of the common man, when 

eiAist " has become a i>-juiatlvo, 
it is calculated to give special 
offence. . 

rt Whnt is' tlia city but the 
people ? ”, demands their tribune 


mg _ 

with liis mother, he turned his 
back ; one of itinu mein bio luippy 
touches. As Vnhunnia, Maxine' 
Audicy made tbe most of one of 
Shakespeare's juiciest femalo roles. 
But the campHiiy us n whole ex- 
celled. The night I went, the actor 
playing the Third Roman Citizen 
was Indisposed dud had to he re- 
placed. That was n pity, hut it 
gives me un excuse to return to 
Strutford to see this Cor iol onus 
again. 

After such austere splendours, 
The Comedy of Errors gave us i-hu 
RSC in a holiday mood, and tlio 
show wits in fact this year's Christ- 
mas merriment ut the Aldwych. It 
would Lake a lot to dim the memory 
of the company's last Comedy, 
staged by Clifford Williams in 
1962 and twice triumphantly re- 
vived. Tiiut production offorud un 
Ephesus full of nimble higglers, 
dark-working sorcerers, and prating 
mountebanks ; Dr Pinch wns i»t«u»- 
eriy cud it vermis. The spirit of rum- 
media dell’ lOTa " reigned, ami thu 


Sidnius. “ Tine ”, the plebs shout, 

“The people are the city.” - But, 

!he ‘cltJTwmJSdltB greater ^ »» «» ovory way magical. 

(HffeS iTh 2 SrSTSt 1 the it. "WJL*? 

lengthened shadow cast by the 
hero ; more, too. tliau the patrician 
class of which he is the most out- 


snokenJy right-wing representative. 
The city, ns Metiouius patiently ex, 
plains (first comfortably seating 
himself for a -long-winded parable), 
is an entity comprising many 
mutually dependent organs, rather 
. like tho human body. It la also an 
abstraction capable oF engaging 
powerful loyalties; Thus Coriolanus 
fights with extreme valour for an 
ungrateful Romo made up mostly 
of the mob he despises. Honour 
impels .hint. -Later’ he spares the 
city which 1ms dishonoured him ; 
no* out of ideology but toumse of 
a mother's supplicatibn. In yielding 


tried to ton tit at uno. Instead they 
have gone back with u vengeance to 
gimmicks. After nil, T/h? Cmncdp of 
Errors is minor .Sliakespeurc, of 
medlocro literary quality (as some- 
body attached to the RSC remarked 
to me); so wimt the hell- 

In Nunn’s new production, 
Ephesus has become u modern 
Greek hoiiduy town out of a package 
tour. Tite Duke is n colonel, nil 
imposing flguro with his enormous 
epaulets, chest beribbonod with 
medals, and Castro beard. To muko 
his points he bellows into a micro- 

? hone amplified by loudspeaker*;, 
he disconsolate Aegcnn passes 
round family snapshuis ; Antipholus 



. , — --- - — of Syracuse wears a camera round 

ne compromises the honour pledged his neck, and describes Ephesus with 
to Ms new allies. The act humanizes the aid of a paperback guide. His 
and destroys hitn. He goes back to brother’s house Is equipped with on 
t-orio-H to be slaughtered— a fate he entrance phono which becomes the 
Halt expects— with the vociferous basis for an entertaining visual sag 
' S? p i°X? 1 „ 4 mo *? ,w * eSJ volatile when it is angrily ripped from its 
rwLEL 0 R F n V u If . tbeIr %«Wai. mooring. The Pprpontlno offers post- 
Loriomus to Full of Irony and para- cards, sun hats, mid assorted tourist 
^i th tlle res onance rubbish. At the Tiger Taverna a 
.of implied dialectic.. band plays, Neyer on Sunday style. 

The spacious scale required the v? « ts Woolfenden score, 
full depth (not alwnys utilized) of , * ' ,a<f been acclaimed by 

•;the Royal. Sljakespeire Theatre ^ est End Society of Theatre 
■stags. ’Yet-Hdndltoit the product « the Best Musical of 

tion simple.. .A half dozen or do'-n}® ? bc criritis have raved, 
citizens made, sufficient 'clamour In fWastirMeakera make each per- 
the bk* public scenes; the assault a sellout. 

..cbwebCTapfoqd Many, if my audience were typical, 
! ° 8 i 1 were ^ do' .npt know the -play: a great 

sevliS" J-f n i ,1 s P° ss, , b1 ®) at:pnce gasp went up when the Abbess 8 ^ dis- 
2? c ^ : . l m6stl y black, dosed that she was Aegean's wife 
white' trim, and every- Sd much for West End sotrfiistlca- 
Si sioel.. The play 1 was not myself bowled ovei*. 

in the Jj 1 these hybrids thcra is an »ieti- 
. ■mnpMWllmeaa; but P al . <qcongruIty between the EJfxi 
StfgffT 6 .55""» .■ work, best be r th ^. wxt » "wn idiom end 

if’ ^ Production references, and the modern setting 

^ tUlta ; , L ®w,'rtn be end music. A swp-and-go rhythm 
mdsf of ics establishes , ffself os the play baits 
Productions, th^ RSG seems to have, f°r 'fl production mihtber, then sett 
fuUy. fb.or^d th^ hard-p.irdiased «galn. 0 M anioTmSil 

-!5SRBSri.f "j 


1’liese exercises work bust when J 
nietuniorphosis is lcmil, uud the n| 
creation beenmes some thine J 
and strange in its own rlgUr; | 
wc cannot really look to the j? 
for mint her Kiss Me Kate, and a; 1 
way Cole Porter is dead. I 

Still, tills Comedy had, besides i, 
cidoutnl felicities, two redeeming) 
sets. Jitdi Uonch was in superb hni 
as Atfrluno, bolting down her (W 
pari neat while splashing her ;* 
vnnt with the soda. She was cW. 
shrewish ness inrnrnnte, inipoccair 
in her timing, umi nicely offset t 
Pippn Gunrtl us her primly be% 
fueled sister, pr.mling bookish, 
about a wife’s propur (sexist) ml 
And then, after all the medipa 
songs and the longueurs of tJ»g 
ond act, including nn interraWj 
exorcism scene, suddenly, mirta 
lously, the whole n fruit - lifted offt 
the very end. " We crime iau> ii 
world like bro liter and broths' 
Droinin of Ephesus says to hJiM 
witdi tender wonder, “And no*l«$/ 
go hnnd in hand, net one before a 
other.” These lines, the Inst in 4 
play, hecnmo thu husi.s for VVorifet 
den's best number. The Drunk 
sang, then the whole com puny join 
in. So did the audience, claspiq 
away rhythmically. The ekufe 
maple of the theatre had assent 
itself, and just about rverybodrl? 
seemed), including the ninny ck? 
run nt tho matinee T nt tended, we! 
off with spirits refreshed. Nik 
C' omedu may he. as an A inode 
connoisseur said in another cciir 
a pi stash, luit it isn’t ton bti 
pistushes go. If h silts opprA 
sinus nf a future Ilomlei whn H 
Howard wailing the i'lsinoro K. 
while a jn/z conihu plays mnnnA 
in the castle keep, we will face d 
Danish pastry when we get to it 
,1 caught these prod m lions it i 
like theatres. Despite re rent ilir 
turns, dlsguisittii ihv pru>cvnluai 
brlngiiij* the stage closer io ilieu* 
once, ihe Aldwych let .tins its Ktff 
ditnt chaiacicr, it i-; MiiaMerA 1 
the Royal Klinkt'spe.ire TiiW 
which is revised l!).UIs iui>dcin,K 
fancy hydraulic eiiuipinent ta u* 
tate tin* mnnlpuiatioii of pU*i 
Jcvuls. Tltc \V«ielmu*;i* is svtw . 
a i heat n* ui all, ns that iff* 
generally inidei sinuil Yet the pk 
from catly atul lute in tile* as 
happily iici*oiiiniiitla(t!(l tlicm^ 
to tlivcr.se t'o mi it intis, os thu 1 
when the i-nmn.iuy goes on n 
to Brooklyn or Los Angeles' or^ 
castle. Over the ceiitiiftes they •* . 
survived not only the vugMlft 
taste hut also changing playtw 
architecture. There is a lesK** 
for lim histiii-iuu who uses tbf «. 
dunce of drumaiic texts lo **. '■ 
rccimstrucr tlio KH/uheilian 
of in establish theatrical proves**- 1 
For tlio rexrs were always l* 
uble. Shakespeare’s company W* 
perform them at the large orw ■■ 
Globe or small unclosed BlaciW*. 
nt court or ilia Inns, nf Court, . 
whatever passing actonunop?:, 
was qvailuldu during prod*^ 
itineraries. The enduring • g„ ,; 
worthiness of the plays, denw?;;. 
ted yet again (his season bf % ' 
RSC, may uwu something ®, 
requirements of flexibility 
Shukespearc, the supreme 
siunal, hod always to b<)ar in 


_ o«oir -.n|nivara . ispowed.. anieadfd s^rr a:— ^ *»»njjera dancers i 
, Cqfiqhunn. A bloodthSy^ ^^Syracusan Anti- 

.ctatoHnU on, fhe battlefield -5 Am? .acutehr uni comfqrt- 

«n gj . off . wounds JJko S p nS a . bana , 1 *»»•«!- Such 

shaving' nicks, While devouring tilei 

nnflv-^ ia W..U..I . production had a xuffh-i«n/- V i rJ 
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The Politics of the Judiciary 
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The first thinker to rip the mask 
off the sacred name of justice and 
reveal the political passions pulsing 
underneath was Thrasymachus, in 
Bonk l of the Republic. Justice, he 
asserted, was no tiling but the in- 
terest of the stronger. In spite of 
tiie logical difficulties exposed by 
Socrates, Thrasymachus has not 
lacked for successors. In 1939, 
Harold Laski published an essay 
which repeats the Thrnsymachinn 
position: “At bottom the judicial 
function is a political one.” The 
conclusion to which this argument 
led was that the only difference 
between British and Nazi justice 
was cosmetic. The German system, 
he wroto, after describing a rigged 
German court, is “ compelled to 
bring into tite foreground those 
coercive sanctions' which, in the 
Angio-A mer icon world, can be 
more gracefully concealed”. Such a 
conclusion might well count as a 
rednetio ad absurtlum of the whole 
tradition. But Thrasymachus was on 
to an almost unsln kable argument 
whqse plausibility seems capable of 
surviving every assault. For there 
will always be those who seek to 
move from tiie contingent deficien- 
cies of particular judgments to a 
doctrine about the very essence of 
law itself. 

The Polities of the Judiciary is a 
lively contribution to this tradition. 
J. A. G. Griffith’s argument is 
ahout tbe distorting effects on jus- 
tice of judicial attitudes. By “judi- 
cial attitudes ’’ ho does not mean 
those attitudes appropriate to the 
activity of judging (such ns impar- 
tiality), but precisely tlio opposite. 
The rendering of justice ns he 
describes It is systematically dis- 
torted by such attitudes ns dlstnsto 
for eccentric behaviour, commit- 
ment to law ond order, disapproval 
of trade- unions, mid support fpr 
tll9 jUfiUlHtjT Of ilie State; Min argu- 
ment is that these attitudos doiTvo- 
from the fact diet judges are re- 
markably homogeneous in social 
background and that both Lhe 
conditions of their training and 
nrivancomeur, and the clubs to which 
they belong, serve to reinforce, and 
presumably to distort, tbe way in 
whictr they decide cases. 

In strict accordance with tiie 
conventions of tills kind of Htora- 
turo. Professor Griffith supports 
his argument by an assemblage of 
sociological information. We learn, 
for example, that of th I tty-one ap- 

S ointees to the High Court In the 
ve years previous to 1975, 68 per 
cent went to public schools and 1 74 
per cent to Oxford and Cambridge. 
There are a great number of facts 
of tills kind, but in the absence of 
more sociological depth. It is diffi- 
cult . to see what they add up to. 
When,- later in the book, Professor 
Griffith gets down to the business 
of discussing cases which be thinks 
have been badly decided, bo does 
not say: “Ana these judgments 
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were bnd because of the class back- 
ground of the judges ,” 

Like any sensible man, he gives 
reasons, nnd these reasons can be 
appreciated even by men whose 
objectivity has been crippled by 
the bourgeois background which 
Professor Griffith seems to find so 
disabling. When he wants support 
on trade union matters, John Grif- 
fith (Taunton School and LSE) 
quotes his colleague Lord Weddcr- 
burn (Whiigift and Cambridge) 
without evident embarrassment ; 
and rightly so, for he knows that 
whut matters is the cogency of a 
niun’s reatoning, not some arbitr- 
ary information about class origins, 
bolstered by the delusory precision 
of statistics which have In any case 
been compiled on a variety of 
bases. Alas, sociological excursions 
are de rigneur in this kind of 
enterprise, and their Inclusion can 
only remind us of the famous foot- 
note James Thurber and E. B. 
White put into Is Sex Necessary ? 
“It is customary to illustrate sexol- 
ogy chapters with a cross section 
of the numan body. The authors 
have chosen to substitute in Its 
place a chart of the North Atlantic, 
showing aeroplane ‘routes. The 
authors realize that this will be of 
no help to the sexual novice, but 
neither is a cross section of the 
human body.” 

■The substance of The Politics of 
the Judiciary consists of a series of 
chapters in which Professor Grif- 
fith reviews recent .cases in such 
areas as industrial relations, per- 
sonal rights, conspiracy, and the 
control of ministerial discretion. 
The validity of what he has to say 
here depends entirely upon the 
strength of legal considerations; It 
lias nothing to do with the class 
position of the judges. Ho quotes 
with evident relish sonic of Lord 
Denning's obiter dicta from Ward u 
Bradford Corporation, In which a 
girl training to be a teacher was 
dismissed from her college .for hav- 
ing a man m her room, “ That is n 
Hne example to set to others I” 
remurked Lord Denning. “And she 
a girl training to be a teacher I . . . 
No p* yen t would knowingly entrust 
their child, to., hoi' care.” I find 1 
these remarks no loss quaint than 
does Professor Griffith, and, on his 
account of the circumstances, the 
decision certainly seems to have 
been unsatisfactory In legal terms. 
But what Is certainly- falsa Is tlio 
belief that class has anything to do 
with the matter. There are plenty 
of . iniddio-closs people — starting 

with Professor Griffith himself— 
who would have taken a different 
attitude, aud plenty of working*, 
class people who would ' have 
agreed with Lord Denning. But 
running through the argument Is a 
curious and entirely unsubstan- 
tiated belief that the working class 
is against the established order 
(whatever that unspecified thing 
may be) and that the middle class 
supports that order as a defence of 
its own prlvltege. '• 

This unlikely ' position becomes 
even more Implausible when Pro- 
fessor Griffith assumes that the 
working-class attitude Is tolerant of > 
moral and . sexual eccentricity, 
while the middle-class attitude 
favours authority and conformity, 
The truth is that class has nothing 
to do with such attitudes. - 
These problems become acute 
when Professor Griffith' discusses 
trade-union (iases And: those involv- 
ltt *p9r*Q*si .'jwttjl'h bath areas,, 
a set of . redent decisions i^ but 
through a kind of binary grinder 
m which the only question asked 
is : did the judges favour, (or seem , 
tn favour) (he .'trade unions? Did 
they come down’ Alt' the Side of' 
personal rights ? This form of In- 
terrogation , igttbre* tbe . fact that • 
trade unions are In J^al terms 
peculiarly 1 privileged .corporations. 
They are,, for example,, the only, 
notionally ; voluntary Organizations 
which can yet determine: by. their 
fiat wiiRther or not a' worker tan 
hold a particular -job. Iti matters of 
picketing, they raise very difficult 
questions of intimidation, bearing - 
upon the rights of the intimidated ; 
and in cases of inter- union dispute, ' 
they raise questions of damage to 
the rights of ' those who suffer In- 
jury while being in no way parties 
to the dispute. The general issues 
involved, however, can best be seen : 
if we consider the fan that to cop* 1 
strue conflict in terms of rights is 
often to take a partial and abstract - 
view of a complex situation. 

Professor Griffith criticizes' the 


judiciary for not canting down on 
iho side of the rights uf the person 
before the court. Hul in thu war- 
time situations which constitute 

E art of his evidence, any uuenipt 
y the judiciary to challenge the 
discretion of tTio government ou 
grounds oilier than those of due 
process runs the risk of damage in 
the country if the person whose 
rights are upheld should prove to 
be In fact hostile. In recent times 
this issue has been acutely felt 
where governments have to deal 
with terrorists. Terrorist front 
organizations have campaigned for 
civil rights, not because they care r 
fig for such things (since they are 
themselves involved in Lhe destruc- 
tion of innocent people, and 
engage in such practices as. knee- 
capping) but because they see in a 
civil rights campaign a way of 
weakening the government they 
wish to destroy. To ignore these 
complexities does no service to the 
cause of civil rights. 

The logic of Professor Griffith’s 
argument is perfectly clear- It 
runs: if the courts were- politically 
conservative, they would come 
down against trade unions; they 
do coma down against trade 
unions ; therefore they are politi- 
cally conservative. In logic, this is 
called the fallacy of affirming die 
consequent, and it is a fallacy 
because there are usually ninny dif- 
ferent and possibly ‘ conflicting 
propositions from which the conse- 
quent might follow. 

All communist regimes, for 
example, are totally hostile to the 
rights of trade unions, but they are 
not politically conservative, at least 
not in the sense used by Professor 
Griffith. The present Labour 
Government has also come down 
against the trade unions ou ninny 
issues, and so do many wnrklng- 
class voters. The positions taken by 
tiie courts (which are, of course, 
very complicated and often not 
unanimous) might even just possi- 
bly result from the fact that many - 
union claims are defective in Jnw, 
which is what one would expect to 
be true of corporations which are 
contlmiblly striving to extent! their 
power against that of other groups 
in the community. . 

The same fallacy Is writ large in 
tiio treatment of personal rights. 
Tlipre are a great vnriety of rea- 
sons why judges might toko dif- 
ferent views on questions of per- 
sonal rights, especially in an emer- 
gency. But what wo find in the 
argument is a relentlessly simple 
view: “Here, as elsewhere” Pro- 
fessor Griffith remarks in discuss- 
ing R v Halllday , ‘ “ tho courts, seem 
to be more concerned to protect 
property rights than rights of ■ per- 
sonal freedom.” Does this * show 
that the judges were tiie' sort of 
bourgeois who thought possessions 
more Important than people ?Or 
does it arise from the fact that 
giving compensation at some later 
period for property seized in war- 
time involves 'iio risk to tiie 
country? Professor Griffith’s view ■ 
is that judges are in .a recurring - 
dilemma “pospd by the impossibt- 
Jj*y of bblng.'at one and the same 
time, the protectors of personal 
rights and key performers in the 
preservation of law and order". 

It is in such locutions -as this 
that we may detect the hidden 
nexus of distinctions which vitiate' 
the argument, professor Griffith- 
clearly thjnks (Jmt preserving -law 
and order , is a mdtter at invading ' 
rights add coercing people at large. 
But in situations of 'lawlessness 'and 
disorder personal ’ rights do not 
exist at all. Law and ordalr means' 
respect for personal rights. Por 
Prof essbr ■ Griffith, however, it 
seems , to be no longet a decently 
respecwb|e 'legal- expression)’ it ; haS [ 
acquired Nixonian overtimes of > 
hard-faced repr&sriofl.- ' Occasionally 
the 1 argument become^- evfen more 1 
curious, as when- Professor- Griffith 

B lunges 1 info what he lrnaglrtes to ' 
e the. consciousness of judges, ; - 
and, In -a' phrase straight out 1 ^ a 
conspiratorial - pamphlet, . reinarjta ; 
that "the judges see themselves ac ■. 
occupying key portions! .in the 
struggle to enforce law and ofr&(x ’V' 

' The' theoretical ‘climax r of 1 : this ■ 
ahatysw. of judicial .I'iEtitjtdaa' feui-:. 
ruinates irf Something . Professor 
Griffith calls “the myth. of: judicial . 
neutrality ”, -.From currents ■ ' - of ' 
thought outside tiie' latol: he . baS 


liviiy ” is a term used for chav de- 
termine n public world of i bought 
in which conclusions arc hotter 
than mere preferences. In science, 
for example, □ hypothesis is objec- 
tive because, if it is properly for- 
mulated, it can he refuted or 
corroborated by Lhe kind of evi- 
dence which any scientist will 
recognize as .such. 

In the case of judges, objectivity 
consists in the fact that they are 
bound to the application of a pre- 
existing body of law. This means 
that they cannot implement their 
prejudices. A good example of this 
may be found in Lutfloiu and 
others v Burgess, which mny serve 
as a commentary upon some of 
Professor Griffith's points. ■ 

• Three- youths wore charged with 
assaulting a police officer In the 
execution of Ills duly. The officer 
was kicked on the shins by one of 
the youths while boarding a bus. 
The youth claimed it was 'an acci- 
dent and Used strong language. The 
officer told him to stop using foul 
language and said ho was a police- 
man. As the youth started to walk 
away. tiie. constable put his hand 
on ms shoulder la order to detain 
him for further Conversation and 
inquiries. Tha youth struggled and 
kicked tiie officer and the othei' 
two youths then assaulted the 
officer. All three youths were con- 
victed of assault. Tlio conviction 
however wns invalidated on appeal, 
and a commentator in tiie New 
Law Journal for April 21, 1977 
(from which this account is taken), 
wrote : “ . . ..a strong court must 
nave been sorely tempted to vali- 
date the convictions.’ . . . The hold- 
ing of the youth’s shou lder ivns 
taken as a real rather than a de 
mini mis invasion of rights.” 

.The expononts of the fallacy, 
however, interpret objectivity as 
equivalent to a psychological claim 
to a “neutral” attitude of mind. 
Neutrality is a curious metaphor 
lie re, since n neutral is a person 
who might join in a conflict, but 
does not. do so as a matter of 
choice. A jutlqe, however, is nut 
just, a neutralized advuenre, but 
someone who plays a quite dif- 
ferent rple iti the draikm of tho 
trial, Hence the Idea of Judges ur 
scientists as being •‘neutral” 14 u 
clear, misunderstanding of the sit- 
uation: and Indeed exponents of 
the fallacy hasten ou to dear 1 ' up 
rhblr liiisuu demanding by Insist! rig 
that this sort of neutrality' Is int-, 
possible. A supposedly neutral 
Judge, Professor Griffith tolls us as 
he sots up this patsy of an n-rgu-, 
nient, ” must net like n political, 
economic, and social c'unuch and 
’have no. interest ’in' the world out- 
side his court when ho conies to 
judgment . , Neutrality . : is thus . 
triumphantly shown' fu be impos- 
sible. For no man, as the renr-a- 
relativity Formulation has it, cah 
escape the valites/u onus /conceptu- 
alizations etc of bis . Society/ clns$/ 
culture/race' or. whatever other 
abstraction la favoured. Jv«FcoI 
neutrality is thus for Professor Grif- 
fith a “myth ”, usbd here in the 
vulgar sense of a widespread false 
belief. 

By the . last two chapters, which 
are the controversial heart of the 
book; the whole enterprise is evi- 
dently- coming apart at the seams, 
and the . reason Is not -far to seek, 
Professor Griffith' is attempting to 
balance three ideas, and it is one 
too many. . . . 

i. -..Tho •first.- aii attachment to 
Ub6tty,‘ the seCo-iid an oblique invo-' 
cation of tho -Marxist’ assumptions 
that riin nil ’through 1 the book, drid 
the third is an acknowledgment of 
the actual virtues- • of - the - British 
judicial system. The collapse of the. 
argument is signal le.d : ,tn the array 
of contradictory assertion?, ■’ Thus 
E. JP... Thompson ■ U ;'dted for thu 
Marxist argument: that “ the rule of 
jaw is only -another mask' for tho 
rule 6f class ”, a. piece of nonsense 
(that- might vleatt - tiie ' intelligent: 
reader. to hwJ the book away with 
sn oath;, bur only a RBgq. or, so. 


Bn oath;, but -only a Rapq. or, so 
further bn Jje vyijl be relieved tp 
discover that ,f‘ the: idea ; of the, rule 
of fqiv is dot wholly Illusory”, Pro- 
fessor Griffith ?. recognizes that “ in; 
comparison -with tooct- - countries-, 
thts’ cquritry. eHablea it* icJtiaOns to; 
live -i in - .iioiiiparatiw : /freedom”. 
Looking -briefly towBxdii.tEe'!, com-: 


picked up sonietiilng. wliicK' may be ! 
called “ toe neutrality fallacy ”* . • : --.’ , 
The fallacy' consists In equating • 
objectivity with neutrality; ” Objec- 


Irinpist :.W6dd, : ■ Pr6f essort : Griffith! 
nt>Lefl tbat “in the srahti turntber of 
crucial • Casas ; whem- the .offeqces 


ara ]p61ItlcU] ;tji0 pblifical lafjqeiic*?; 
is, more obviously -' Bur 

whcceAS r tSHrOUghout tufe - borik' hq. ! 
has Insisted, ^wrongly, that-' judges. 1 
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This new Handbook is planned 
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police. It that nowhcic is> 

pi-rfi-cikm ut bo found. 

Wlf.ir i lien nnuld bo an miobjcc- 


"■ <>" lJlti l ciruli i'lvuJvoi 1 in By Adam Kuper 

“iicntJ.il " we have already corn- • * _ 

mctitetl; it is ilio iiotiun of ai-bitra- » 


tiinuhle use of judicial power ? It iron winch is stu riling iieic. LEONARD E. DAUKLTT: 

Cumos to stem that ilic very con- Arbitration is (according to the T| 
cept of the judge Itself is the root OED) ilio sctrlcnient of a quo* 

of i he trouble : lion aL issue I* one lo whom the Dreadlocks of Jamaica 

The judge* define public in- purlins agree to refer their claim 257pp. Heineniann Edi 
tciL-st, inevitably, from the view- in nr dev to obtain an equitable £7.50 (paperback, £2.50), 

J flint cf their own class. . . . deci.iqn But this is certainly not - — 

jd go s .u-e not natural defender; 'vlmt judges do, any more thou It 
of liberty. Judges are concerned Is wJiut u referee does in relation vVe believe in one God. 
to unnerve and tn protect the tu a football match. Competing of all iIiIuks, Father of I 


tL-iL-st. inevitably, from the view 

y niiit of their own class. . . . 

udges .u-e not nature! defenders 
of liberty. Judges are concerned 
tu prcierve and tn protect the 


existing older. Politically judges teams are not persuaded to strike n 
are paraiitic . . . , Imrgam hy the referee, and the 

, * so oru parries who come to court arc hol 

Hut «hut of a,o mrilmle of . 

fariferS* ris 'ass dX«i™ e Xf rs aj 

r unlfirll uskh a tir lUSI puillil^ ■ ff-irt ihn p-itii that f]u> flisiHIlPS 

*{£! ft from which some SL 1ft ■ 


arc paraiitic .. . , 
and so oru 

Hut what of the at til tide of 
judges in an ideal society, 'Profes- 
sor Criffirlx asks, nr lust putting 
the question which will hove 
Imuntcd the rcadur ? " Pe'nhups 

they would not be needed because 
conflict between Government and 
the governed would huvo been 
removed. 1 ' And so we end up In 
Utopia, which means nowhere. 
And, leaving aside the fact that 
thin Invocation of lho Marx Inn 
withering away of Ac state left 
millions dead In Stalinist Rus- 
sia, wo mav penetrate to the funda- 
mental logical mistake at the heart 
ol the Thrasymofchian enterprise. 
Judges are necessarily, not cant 
fngently, part of on Imperfect 
world, ana tha judicial Imperfec- 
tions upon which Professor Griffith 
has based a theory of tho relations 
hot ween law and politics are part 
of a structure of reality which In- 
cludes conflict, dispute, crime, 
policemen, governments, litigation 
and all the other pain-causing fea- 
tures of real life. In trying to clean 
up die bathwater, professor Grif- 
fith has pulled out die plug. 


serious disputes at allj they aro £e a great power among the 
cases worked up to tost the law. narfnnv 
An arbitrator Is, then, a different M ’ . . . , 

thing from a judge. Tha question a Rastafarian prayer, tricked 


■ ■ ■— |ihe Anglo-Saxon **, he pointed out, 

. , “ we see him full of greed, avarice, 

>y Adam lVUper no mercy, no love, no charity. We 

go from the white man to the yellow 

U" . js as 1 man, and see the same unenviable 

EONARD E. BARRETT : characteristics in the Japanese. 

, „ . „ , Therefore we must believe that the 

lie Rastafarians Psalmist had great hopes of this 

ie Dreadlocks of Jamaica rnca 0 f ours w hcn he prophesied 

17pp. Heineniann Educational * Princes shall come out of Egypt 
.50 (paperback, £2.50). and Ethiopia shall stvetoh form his 

. . - hands unto God V Perhaps more 

1 1 . 11 “ ' " ” imiportant, however, was Garvey's 

VVe believe in one God, Maker dream of repatriation. HI* Block 
of all things, Father of Ethiopia, Star line (a title adopted by an 
and in his Holy Laws as it is admirer. Kwame Nkrumoh, foi the 
written in the book Plby, the Ghanaian merchant mine) col- 
sincerity of Angel Douglas and lapsed, where previous 
the power of his Holy Ghost. Who successfully Panted colonltf of 
did Athlyi, Marcus Garvey and J°™er New World state* in Sierra 
colleagues come to save ? The Deone and Liberia » .^‘ lt ^ ar ^ ey 

downtrodden children of communicate w, ^m ^rough 

s****? sssa iJiUSsrrZJL 

powar 0 g ‘ mental element of Rastafarian 
« . . ... belief. 


rhing from a judge, mn question uwm» _ . -.n™ an Ethioulnn baron 

becomes: how did die Idea of orbl- «« »v»th a modish invocation of n fouaht his w to tho 

t ration come to be a basic presup- Mary Douglas, but the creed of the «■* Tafarh aught ws way to tne 

pusiLion of Professor Griffith's Afro-Atli icon Constructive Church, ggj“ n ® g“ aSiuternarional 

at-eunicnt? centred in the northern Cape Pro- sbiusiq, uerore an 

The answer lies in the attention vince. Ethloplnnism Is an old story, Evelyn Waugh. Only five 

he gives to judicial discretion. We « « fldo « of Prester Jolm noil re- ««**“ Jg r hSw unSws tovaded 

» -s-ls- s BSff iJSLssL a 


The Politics of the Judiciary is gloriously defeated tiie white man Sered of f the Rastafarian movo- 
what fills that free area of dlscre- Adowa. Three yews later a Zulu e n de5*iandnblv. Tlio 


free area °f fliscre- n . noowa.^ inree yews rater a ^ m m e n t , and very understandably. Tlio 
tion? And, ea ive have seen, the a ^f s D .“Jfcg glamour and intern a rional acclaim 

answer given Is that it is packed itself the Ama-Kushi, and a leading th| African emneror must have 
with tha social and political prqju- Capa preacher whs trying to per- LenWi mirarulniTs to iho black 
dices of a set of old boyg who are w»de King MeneUk to support his ainm. dwellers of West Kingston, 
half despised and half flattered by missionary dreams in the Sudan and aJum dwel ers c ■ 8 


Truth, said Lard Karon him calf being seen as the unconscious vie- Egypt, on behalf of an American The t 
4Sbie ImiaraS cw? more ealh tims of *elr attltudeB, rather than movement, Ae Afrioan Jamaica 


ihr from emu- thnn confimton «« a the deliberate creators of bad decl- Methodist Episcopal Church, whldi sion, unemployment i 
the virtue of Professor Gri/flth's rions. The judges appear as arbitra- had taken root hi Southern AJrlca. cedented levels. A 


was tense. Widi the depres- 


wns at unpre- 
new political 


book Ho# in Its boldness of outline. lors * tllen * because It is assumed And by the turn of the century awareness was ©■owing, crystal liz- 
Yet if we put together the proposi- tlw t they possess thb free erea of independent black churches were ing during the violent labour con- 


further, 

State 


tho dispute is with the the govemmsnt. 

If this were actually the case, it 


The thesis of die book is that would indeed be deplorable. But In 

Judges are servants of the state fact thotheory of discretion is at w «* In an Inspired fashion. Tliero haps the loading cult in the is ion 

ond act directly in its interest. And ( ault> J wd B® s “ re °, nl y tolerable so w “j f,rst of all, tlw glorification today, and badly in need of 

Da it is a fundamental principle of \ ang BS N 10 decisions they hand °f "Is race. When we look at chronlclor. 

natural justice that no mam should doivn 0,0 «' amed bi terms of legal 

be a judge in his own cause. Pro- 0f A um0n t from, “P to bottom. It Is 

feasor Griffith ends up aligned true. Indeed, that there is eu area T T -j • • , j , • 

with the Bnader-Meinho! gang In. (ndeterndrtacy in .these Judg- tlf] PftYl ItlltlO’ t HP H Q 1 1 VPQ 
believing -that ovftry criminal triaJ ““„•«* other lawyer? U ll,Uvl lllllllllci lllv lid 11 V VJ 

la catBBoricnllv. hnin«t- TT*. in might imd other reasons far com* . w 


religious revival swept Jamaica ironi 
black America, and now churches 


Marcus Garvey, a Jamaican, proliferated. One, the Church of 
added new ideas; or perhaps old God, is, with its competitors, per- 
ideas in an inspired fashion. Thero haps the loading cult in the Island 


in need of 


os it is a fundamental principle of V ,n " oec™®" 8 cney, nanq 

natural justice that no mam should d0wn 0X10 " ame ® 01 t^fnis of legal 
be a judge In his own cause. Pm- ™* “P to bottom. It Is 

fesaor Griffith ends Up aligned t 5 u A indeed, that there Is eu area 
with the Bneder-Meinhof gang In. of . indeterminacy in .these Judg- 


bellevipg -that ovftry criminal trial ., 8u . ch other lawyer? 

la categorically. Unjust. He never In lln d otuef reasoiu for corn- 

fact statos so curious a .doctrine, a*-™" on the other aide. But m 
but it is certainly assumed in his J* 0 7 ul E ar phrase bns It, infWHbi- 
constant complelnt > tlyat judges are „i Y 10 u°t the name of the game. 
*11 on Uie.sldo of law and order. ' V 10 benefit of the law is- not 

Tljat a criminal is In dispute » in ! « ■«« “P 10 ? to the right 
vdth tho state is a very odd idea. “ ecl “? n (whatever that might be) 
Can. anyone imegliie that when, for- P ut by fOrinalialng proceed- 
exampje, Ian Brady and Myra Hind- “Bf, forcing, them Into ■ ft dls- 
ley, stand In • the dock accused of ‘ ' 


clpline of reasons, it makes the law 


■ . ~ ■ paternalistic undermining of tho 

P«j r/vlln Indians’ self-sufficiency, with linnd- 

Dy LabUR rlCHtrey outs of rations, baubles and rum. 

-1 . • — Moreover, In the 1830s the raison 

1 ■ ' d'fltre of this relationship, block 

MARY. NOEL MENBZE8 t slavery on the plantations, ended. 

British Policy Towards the Amer- Much as British Governors protested 
Indians in British Man 1803-1873 "bUgations to i the Indians, the 


MARY. NOEL MENBZE 8 : 


roe state t ;one can only guess that 

Professor Griffith .imagines evoiw wc*<-w™is -u>,w6«i ,, n ,.i_ , a.. • . . — r p--. 

criminal defondafit to bo a kliid of It will thus be dear that 1 the ? th - at ?.*?* mb0r were soon abolished. " Superluten- 

( Tolpuddle • MArtyr, implicitly dial* . rejection df ?5gaSor Griffith? ha J e J wit ; dl ^? S f « R ! v f”. l ° nd 1 Cr 1 ae « L ook 

longing, the Jaw (though tidt iiecess- argument docs not in th« historical study of over administration of the interior, 

arily the propek? of law) uqd£ mfan that judidS dSclslons aro S??? 1 5 enou i IntU 5 II8 ‘ 8 l nc , e only a nominal, often free- 

w fe c ^1u«, position SSBM^S«: 

coroTto It* hdJ?‘ Th^tl?e 

p - “ ■ ' 'f i n ~ V i i ' Pendent ju^clary has i» plac£ I? to sionarf ate °sbowi to^have done J® hidepfindent, but vrith- 

I ' 1 render motives, which ore obscure little better than administrators and *■*- *" eans . constructive 

I AQUARIUS i No. 10 l .° liters of the J e ^ 


make the' appropriate changes. 


society. The post-holders and gifts 


Guyana? indigenous Indians, since with only a nominal, often free- 
tne Church did much to shape their booring connection with tiie Indians, 
uves in tins copier of the British Occasional proposals for Indian cdu* 
Ernpiro. Nor, to her credit, does this cation and vocational training were 


adtiitlnnni compronuse th6 author’s approach voted down as uneconomic, 
sntuuonol system In which an lnde- to this part of her subject Mis- . . , . • . , 

pendent juSclary has a place U to rionaries ate shovm to have dono ?° hidepOndent* but with- 

render motive*, which ore obscure little better than administrators and *■*- *" eans . constructive 
and mysterious things, irrelevant to sugar-planters as : arbiters of the Indians declined 

justice. It is what the judge? say Indians’ fortunes. through a -Combination of drink, 

and do which ..(B ittjpovtiuit, and ,i.„« «. j i „ , disease and exploitation by woodcut- 

tiieir decisions -cart '.only bo rele- v “" tially tiiese mainly Canb and. tors, rubber gatherers anu ranchers. 


Lorn Did E. Br.rrott does in The 
Rastafarians attempt to put the cult 
in context, but iu a distressingly 
unsystematic way, and this book 
adds little to tho monograph ha pub. 
lishod n dccado ago. Wliat makes it 
significant is that it Is itself a docu- 
ment of n puzzling phenomenon. Tho 
Rnstufaviaiis, still nlniost exclusively 
poor young black men from West 
Kingston, until recently tho natural 
prey of the police Tor their addic- 
tion to the sacred horb, guuja, their 
bizarre and deliberately threatening 
dress and stylo, and their rejection 
of “ Babylon ”, are now, suddenly, 
radical cliic. In the 1960s they grad- 
ually dropped thoir literal faith in 
emigration to Ethiopia (after several 
sad opisodes) and accepted a 
specialized pollticul and cultural 
niche in tbe wider society. Then 
suddenly they were “ in . Their 
music became on international sen- 
sation. With reggae and airport art 
they have moved from outcasts to 
Bohemians, and now, Professor 
Barrett remarks with satisfaction, 
professors in the senior common 
room at Monn affect Rasta idioms. 
They remain beyond the pale for 
the majority of rural Jamaicans, but 
a new bond has formed between 
them and the rudical intellectuals. 
Thero is talk of their “ Authen- 
ticity ”, meaning their identification 
with " Africa ”, and Professor 
Barrett Ls not alone in seeing them 
as tv serious political force. This 
book exemplifies the puzzle, but 
dues not explain it. 

After the downfall and sub- 
sequent death of the Kmpcror, 
many Jamaicans wore convinced 
that the Rastafarians would be 
friccd with nn impossible diloinma. 
They should have known bettor. 
The Rastafarian movement thrived 
even on a visit to tho island by 
Selassie, and supervising the govern- 
ment’s cunning exploratory visit to 
Ethiopia and tho government-sup- 
ported Introduction tn Kingston of 
a branch of the orthodox Ethiopian 
Coptic church. Reality can ho maip 
aged. Professor Barrett’s fieldwork 
unfortunately onded shortly before 
Selassie's death, hut Uls conclusion 
is probably correct. “ As spirit, ho 
will be much more accessible to hi? 
followers built in Ethiopia and m 
Jamaica. One need* »i»W to call Uls 
nnmo and entor into Ins spiritual 
■vibration lo foul his power,” 


both by tha blurb and the author 
but not analysed In sufficient ilopdi, 
would have pulled live material toge- 
ther. It might also have raised tha: 
sort of questions Increasingly cen- 
tral to modem studies of colonial- 
ism and undcr-developmcut. Was 
the Indians' casual, yet grossly 
exploited labour (they were of«A: 
paid with rum, if at all) so marginal 
to tha economy? Among t>di« 
things, the timber wWch they cut 
was vital to the sugar plantation?, 
since It built homes end fuelled 
mills. 

Many themes of this kind era 
close to the surface of the book, 
but they are not brought out 
because sre Menezes relies on the 
categories of colonial administration 
— postdiolders, courts and so on— 


rathm- titan trying to write a critical 
social historv. Tlio contemporary 
relevance of her story is elw 


v'8*' g real Httle .nftaflazfne bi tf 
adventurous .sense, 1 . Its- : 

'-^h Hcatft-Slubbs 1 

• ' tilnMiled-lv ScbHt(n lirVcri 


i i -7 uiu auo up 

don; mo>t . arise that . . . «: cannot 


■u^wra MI [n W r environment OE sav*. even ttiesa, tho author observes, 
forest, and too dls- were usually self-interested. Their 
parsed for effective .conquest, they teaching was oftan sectarian and 
a J?i S0 . pro ®5™ M to? rivalry, arrogant. Indoctrinating tiie Indians 
tod njain concerns of tiie Europe em with, 'Christian virtues add English 

Wn W»rj,>a what they nwdad 8 ™. 


obscured. The most lasting effect. of 
this mixture of paternalism, neglect 
and piety from colonial “protec- 
tors” was the Indians 1 . acute sus- 
picion. . of their black and Ea*i 
Indian ; follow-cirizaus in modern, 
mdependent Guyana. Tho audio* 
declines to stray this far into the 
present. However, her balanced* 
weul -documented . study provide* 
ample material for oiialysirtg tpi* 
upoa of the colonial legacy which 
tne Guyanese are now overcoming- 


WSsiSA.^ 



Mary da 
l 1 and:. cU 


? oc Instance, the Indians* 
irgely dictated by their 
evfen declining inyolye- 

the main: ;fartor in 
ni?toiy : the search' for 
t>ur and the ; meant of 
it to the coastal sugar 
»r role-made them depen- 
is colonial system: eman- 


• Widely praMecf v \ '. ■' ,j 

Th« Elizabethan . 
Conquest of frajendr , 

A Pattern Established ■ 
' ,1666-1676 
Nicholas Canny ,£10.50 
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To the Editor 


Nabokov 


‘The Leavlses, 
the “Social” 
and the Left’ 

Sir, — I would like to correct one 
of the errors in C. H. Sisson's 
review of my book The Leni'ises, the 
“ Social” mid the Left (December 
9). My book opens with the follow- 
ing sentence : “ Many of tiie weak- 
nesses of contemporary English cul- 
ture — a great deal of shoddy think- 
ing and a general failure of nerve — 
are traceable to a widespread and 
continuing failure to confront the 
Leavises.” Mr Sisson wonders what 
I mean by “ confront ** and even, at 
one point, rewrites " failure to con- 
front" as “failure to understand 
properly”. I don’t object to this 
last rewriting but I am concerned 
with wh ut ho docs to my opening 
sentence. 

According to Mr Sisson, I main- 
tain that “ 1 the weaknesses of con- 
temporary English culture * are 
largely due to ‘ a widespread and 
continuing failure to confront the 
Leavises ’ . This, he comments, " is 
a position that one simply cannot 
accept. . . The ' weakness of con- 
temporary English culture' is far 
too inclusive an expression . . . 

First of all Mr Sisson changes 
■ '* Many of the weaknesses ” into 
“ the weaknesses ” and then into 
'* the weakness M . The position that 
he takes Issue with, and finds he 
cannot accept, is not mine. My 
position is one that he fails both to 
confront and, therefore, to criticize. 

i agree, incidentally, that reliable 
judgment on literature is not often 
found in your pages (or In those 
of your competitors in t!he Higher 
Journalism) and that the “vast 
mass” of critical books produced 
by university departments of Eng- 
lish is “ indifferent to useless. . 
And given our disagreements as 
well, I, would have thought that Mr 
Sassofn and I had the basis for a 
good conversation. But he, alas, 
“would not positively invite” me 
to talk to him about anything. 

Please believe me, 'at any rate, 
whan I aay tjhat I wish die review 
had boon more critical. All Mr 
Sisson had to do. It seems to me, 
was describe the contents of the 
book and explain wliy. in his view, 
they reduce to “ a highly miscellane- 
ous collection of people laid to- 
gether under a common interdict 
for no other reason titan that at 
one time or another they are 
thought to have made light of Dr 
Leans His failure to do this must 
have left some of your readers won- 
dering why, in hi? view, the book is 
so bad. 

W. G. WATSON. 

Department of English, Univer- 
sity . of Alberta, Edmonton 7, 
Canada. 

Sir r— The Leavises, the “Social” 
and the Left Is so clearly focused on 
“the transmission of literary clil- 
ture in. England today” that C. H. 
Sisson's blind insistence that it is 
not (December 9) must be protested 
against. He pretends tbat the 


“miscellaneous collection of peo- 
ple " whose efforts are quoted 
from at some length in the book 
are “ laid together . ■ . . for no 
other reason than that at one time 
or another they arc thought to have 
made light of Dr Leavis”. 

Since Garry Watson’s book is not 
yet likely to have reached mare 
than a few dozen people (it was 
published late in November 1977 
and yours is the first review), since 
C. H. Sisson’s page is likely to have 
been read by a considerably larger 
number, and since tho book is a 
seriously challenging one which 
students and teachers, aware of the 
uselcisness of what passes for 
literary culture in England, now. 
would find illuminating, may I at 
least mention one or two of the 
“ people ” attended to— actually 
the concern throughout is with 
criticism, and the manifest (implica- 
tions of a widespread failure in 
performance of the critical function 
(or, as in C. H. Sisson’s case, aware- 
ness that there is one). 

It is true that the reviews of 
Clive James, Martin Amis, Peter 
Conrad, John Carey, and other 
small transmitters are examined. 
The author believes, as C. H. Sisson 
does not, that some people do still 
read such things as part of a 
genuine and necessary desire to be 
responsibly informed ; furthermore, 
he clearly believes, as C. H. Sisson 
clearly does not, that such readers 
matter. Also examined, however, 
ore the efforts of more obviously 
Influential critics such as Professors 
Kermode, Donoghue, Ricks. Steiner, 
and the late Lionel Trilling. And 
the thoroughness of the inquiry 
admits brief, but always direct and 
useful, comment ou the work of 
Barthes and Foucault, and Philip 
Rieff. and many 0 tilers. It includes 
enlightening comparisons of emi- 
nent critics on Wuthering Heights 
and Mansfield Park. It admits some 
discussion of Milton, Pope, Eliot, 
Pound — and so on. 

The core of the study, tiie failure 
to confront the Leavises, generates. 
In 1 fait, the most serious -and profib 
able exploration of our literature 
and our contemporary cititur? to.be 
attempted in years. 

Except for Ids quotation from 
Pon y Andorson, C. H. Sisson gives 
no hint of what may well prove, 
for many, tho most crucially impor- 
tant section of the book 1 that is, the 
assessment of the Now Left, examin- 
ing at length “key" aspects of the 
work of Raymond WHUams, E. P. 
Thompson, and Perry Anderson. To 
go on pretending tiutt what is 
serious la not is 8 privilege C. H. 
Sisson has liberty to go on indulging 
—may hi? readers leave him to It. 

. R. B. WATSON. 

17 George Manning Way, Gower- 
ton, Swansea, West Glamorgan. 

Lydia Chukovskaya's Ztmiski oh 
Anne Akhmdtovoy, which was 
reviewed by Henry Gifford in the 
TLS of November 18, is to be pub- 
lished in English (in a translation 
by Barry Rubin) next autumn by 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux, New 
York. - 


Sir, — Igor Vi nogra doffs review of 
Andrew Field’s bonk, Nabokov, His 
Life in Part, published in the TLS 
of October 7. came 10 my Httcmion 
belatedly. 1 hope you will never- 
theless allow me to make a few 
observations. I have no quarrel 
wivh Mr Vinogradoff's evaluation of 
Field’s book. Many of Vinogradoff’s 
remarks about my father and his 
family do, however, require a 
response. 1 have chosen only the 
most offensive ones for comment. 

Mr Vinogradoff says of my 
father : 

To claim descent from an anony- 
mous Tartar prince in the four- 
teenth century when your earliest 
traceable forbear was a minor 
eighteeath-century figure is silly 2 
to talk of the blood of Peter the 
Great in your veins is silly: to 
boast that King George V invited 
yobr father to stay at Windsor 
when he was a visiting journalist 
in 1916 is very silly. 

To attribute Mr Field’s opinions 
and allegations to Nabokov is silly. 
To attnclc half-cocked my fathers 
carefully researched statements is 
silly. 

The eighteen th-century genealogy 
which was entered fa tiie Russia h 
equivalent of London’b College of 
Anns (the Department of Heraldry 
of tfba Russian Senate) gave as the 
founder of tihe Nabokov family a 
Tartar prince, Nabok-Murxa. That 
genealogy and extracts from it were 
consulted by several members of 
the family just before tihe Revolu- 
tion, amd its contents were commu- 
nicated to my father by V. V. 
GoUubfcsov. my grandfather’s first 
cousin, wflio had devoted much of 
his life to studying tiie -history of 
tiie Nabokov family. It was 
Golubasov who was quoted in Speak , 
Memory (Weidenfeld end NdcoiLson. 
1967. pages S1-S2) os tiie eouirce of 
my father’s reference to tiie Tartar 
on gin. There is also valid docu- 
mentation proving that three Nabo- 
kov brothers, belonging to the 
landed gentry, were engaged In 
litigation with another squire in the 
fifteenth oentury. The source of 
thU information, as well, is pre- 
cisely identified in my father’s 
Speak, Memory (page 52). 

It Is equally silly of Mr Vtaogra- 
doff to flradt.fc'ts own sources. for. 
defining the Nabokov origins, as lie. 
seems to have done, to Professor 
Erik Am burger’s casual reference, 
hi an article devoted to tracing tfco 
family - connections of Heinrich 
Ostermann, to tho emergence of a 
Nabokov general fai tiie lat» 1700s. 

As for the Information about my 
grandfather V. D. Nabokov’s* Ger- 
man lineage on hie mother's side — 
which concerns various medieval 
figures includhte email tiers; Can- 
panda - of Verona: Boiko, monarch 
of the Duchy of Silesia : odd numer- 
ous Keysellngs, Oaten -S sickens, and 
Tlasanhausenv-dt conies from offi- 
cial charts compiled by the Get** 
man Genealogical Institute. It Is 
very silly to accept it face value 
Mr Field's solemn report that Nabo- 
kov was serious when he was obvi- 
ously Joking. My mother was pro- 
sent when my father, bored by 
Field’s hHrping on the myth. of my 
grandfathers being an illegitimate 
son of Tsar Alexander II, danced a 
little jig and shouted, laughing, 
“ You see, 1 feel the blood of Feter 
tbe Great boiling dn my velnsl 
It is even sillier to believe that 


my grandfather, V. D. Nabokov, ever 
boasted of being inviiod lo stay at 
Windsor. This marvellous bit of non- • 
sense, with many other similarly 
idiotic items, must have beuii 
gleaned by Field from sources othci 
than V.N., and it Is Field who should 
be held responsible for them. 1 urn 
amazed lli&t Vinogradoff should 
unqucstloningly attribute to Nabo- 
kov all that, according to Field, 

" toll from Nabokov’s lips ”, or was 
picked up by Field from other 
sources, 

Let me add that, as anv competent 
reader of Speak, Memory knows, my 
father’s interest in hVs genealogy 
was half-humorous — though his in- 
formation was meticulously re- 
searched — and totally free ot snob- 
bishness. lucid am ally, an exhaustive 
study of the interesting Nabokov 
genealogy is currently being 
pared by a scholar working inde- 
pendently of. the family,. If. should 
appear xodh arid triy, I trust, further 
enlighten Mj- Vinogradoff, 

Of all Mr Vinogradoff’a remarks, 
tiia silliest is his reference to the 
“doubtful 'liberalism' of Nabokov 
Ptirs . . . [who] had helped the Rus- 
sian .monarchy to destroy itself ”. As 
a Russian, Vinogradoff ought to 
know that the purpose of the, Con- 
stihidomal Democrat Party was not 
tiie destruction of the monarchy, but ' 
rather the establishment and imple- 
mentation of a constitution to limit 
an autarchy which, by tiie early 
twentieth century, had become an 
anachronistic absurdity. Tiie struggle 
for the strict observance of a con- 
stitution is nothing move nor less 
thiafei the struggle for human rights, 
waged today by. the civilized part of 
the world against the savage or bar- 
barian regimes of the Communist 
and under-developed countries. Mr 
Vinogradoff should reajtv xead up 
on his Russian history. 

Tills letter is go bring too Jong, so 
I shall not honour with a reply 
Vinogradoff 1 * ho of -kick directed at 
Lolita. And, finally, regarding his 
application of the term “ parvenu” 
to my grandfather, it would seem 
superfluous. In the light of the fore- 
going considerations, to discuss any . 
sniping from the unattainable Vino- 
grndoff heights at tho 500-ycar-old 
Nabokov name. . . 

DMITRI NABOKOV. 

Montreux-Pal ace Hotel, 3820 
Montreux, Switzerland. 


ter of deploying greatly superior 
forces in the general direction ol 
the enemy”. 

Those quota rions show that Mt 
Luttvrak elihor does not appreciate, 
or has forgotten, that in war suc- 
cess 011 the battlefield depends pri- 
marily on leadership, beginning at 
the top and based on sound profes- 
sional knowledge, training, experi- 
ence, and skilled use of resources, 
Not once docs lie mention training, 
and small wonder, for no “ mass of 
anofiymous junior leaders” would 
be much good without sound train- 
ing and leadership from the top I 
No, Mr Luttwak’s comments smack 
either of ignorance of battle condi- 


tions or of what actually happened 
In the British army after July 1942. 
From then on armour and artillery 


Tank Warfare ton, London 0 SW15 *3 


fought en masse, with die air 
forces in close support Including 
heavy bombers directed against tac- 
tical targets. Tills fact, unassail- 
able In argument, finally disproves 
Mr Luttwak's Incredible statement: 
“But the British army fought tho 
entire {my italics] Second World 
War as if the two men [Fuller and 
Liddell Hart] had never lived.” 
Apparently Mr Luttwak does not 
know that Liddell Hart first met 
Monty in 1925. The two men be< 
came close friends acid they shared 
their views on jthe training of in- 
fantry and armoured forces for tha 
land battle. , 

BRIAN MONTGOMERY. 

. Army and Navy Club, Pali Mall, 
London, SWl. 

Indexing 

Sir, — I shall be exceedingly grate- 
ful to any of your readers who can 
put me ivise as to the authorship bf 
tho following quotation : 

Absente auxilio peiqtiirinuis undique 
'frostra, , 

Sed nobis ihgene indlcus huxilium 

est 

which may be translated roughly as 
follows : 

Without a key we search and search 
in. vain 

But a good index Is a monstrous 
_ , gain . 

I nut proposing to quoto it In my 
forthcoming hook, (tutoring, The 
Art of. It does not sound to me If 
It wore tho product of Ovid or 
Horace or Virgil. 

G. NORMAN KNIGHT. 
The Society of Indexers, Sdo 
House, Portsmouth Road, Roehamp- 
ton, London- SW15 3TD. 


Sir,— Edward N. Luitwak^s review .«-» , 

Thomas Hardy 

(December 16), includes some RSton- 
fahkig -errors both of fact and 
opinion. In ids comparison of Bri- 
tish and German armoured warfare, 
during die (Second World War, Mr 
Luttwak Isays: “fluid armoured 
manoeuvre requires the command 
initiative of a mass of anonymous 

t unior officers rather till an the single 
iilUIam general": “the armoured 
force must be led from the front, 

.for it is only the Junior combat 
leaders in direct contact with the 
enemy who can exploit, the fleeting 
opportunities of manoeuvre or react 
promptly fo Us sudden dangers”. 

Later, In commenting on British and 
American battle tactics, Mr Lutt- 
wak. adds: “Montgomery sleeping 
In his caravan was all- -the higher 
direction that. the forces at El Ala> 
main needed.” . And then finally 1 
“for the Americans as for the Bri- 
tish, generalship was largely « mao 


■ Sr,— I am working «i a variorum 
edition of the poems of Thomas 
Hardy which Is to bo published by 
Maomkllan litis year. Helped by 
Professor Purdy? valuable and 
comprehensive BlblioziwJhy, 1 have 
been (tide to waco. and check almost 
cull the extant end relevant material. 
However,; a few items, most of them 
from -tho v Blass . Coweotion, have' 
changed hands since' , the Bibli- 
ography was- published in 1954 and 
tiialr present whereabouts is un- 
known. It is possible, too, that 
there exist manuscripts mid proofs 
wfalitfi were not listed in the Bibli- 
ography. 1 should be very grateful 
for any information which voirr 
readers caii provide which Will help 
me to m&ke the variorum edition 
as complete as possible; 

JAMES GIBSON; '• 
26 St Lawrence Forstal, Canter- 
bury, Kent CT1 3PA. 


Among this week’s contributors 


Siiblforo Bid well Is. the author of 
Modern Warfare, 1973. 

M. C. Bradbrook’s The Living Monu- 
ment was published in .1976. 

John Butt is the author of The 
Industrial Archaeology of Scotland, 
1967. . 

Sandra Clarke is a lecturer In Eng- , 
lish at Birkbeck College, London. 
Bernard Crick’s books include Poli- 
tical Theory and Practice, 1972, and 
Crime, Rape and. Gin, 1975. = 

;Gavjn Ewart's collections of poems 
' Include Be Mu Guest, 1975, and No 
fool like an old fool , 1976. 

CsjUNA Fox is Assistant Education 
Officer at the Museum of London. 
-GforoiUtf Grigson's The Goddess of 
Low was- published in 1976. 

^olw Hkhprev is the editor (with 
Bernard , Sorj) of Chilean Voices , 
which toas 1 published last year. 
Paul Johnson’s A History of Chris- 
tiamty was >j W ished in 1976. 


John Kenyon’s Revolution Principles 
was published last year. • 


Roger Longrigg’s The English 
Squire, and hit- Sport was published 
last; year. • 1 

Kenneth Minogur’s books include 
Nationalism, 1967, and The Concept 
of a University, 1973. . 

R. B. Pugh is the author: of Itinerant 
Justices in English History , 1967, , 
and Imprisonment in Medieval Eng- 
land, 1968. 

Maurice Richardson's- the Exploits 


In the TLS of January S, 1928,. Max 
Weber's General Economic History, ■ 
his first book to be translated- into 
English , was reviewed : by Henry ■ 
.Clay t :: 

A generation ago /-.the A late 
Sir, William ' AsWey warned-- 
American . , economists - tjhat uttieqa 
they made their science . more his- 
tonoal they , would b? superseded- 
by the wciologiBt. Jt Is hot svarpria- ■ 


Fifty years on . . . 

approach which gives these lectures 
their special educational value, is 
his Insistence on the variety of the . 
different economic organizations or : 
systems that have Existed at differ' 
ant- times and have worked. 

[He] laid ■. under contribution 


ends ; It cannot develop' when rela- 

f lons are determined by custom; It 
s hampered- when law Is arbitrary, 
as in a despotism ; . its- essential 


Pl^ER KEATINQ'ls the author of The 
W orking Classes m - Victoriart Fie- 

^ ? -1.1. i“4 


month. 

Alan Ryan is the author of The 
Philosophy of John Stuart Mill, 
1970. 

E. S. Turner's Amazing Grace was 
published in 1975. 

John Wilders is a Fellow and Tutor 
in English at Worcester College, 
Oxford. - - ■ < 1 1 


many Sboldd have been a , io^iolo- 
gist' Max Weber, 1 1 ! L 

Hitherto none • of • Weber*®' work 
has been . available in an 'English 
translation. We we indebted to' an 
American senes, ..tiie AdelpW, Eco- 
nomic Series, for-' tne first transla- 
tion. It is a good choice,' being 
succinct and suggestive. . . . It gives 
a background to econjornic studies’ 
that is not available tii any other 
single volume ; systematic students 


the researches of . social an thro- . 
polo gists ; tri- reVeal ' systems 
of ., social - delations, - involved 
id economic pursuits, so - different 
from our own that they strike -us m- 
incredible. In the lectures the tmake 
tip the present volume thesa dlfrer- 
«nt ty^ea of economic organisation . 
are' reviewed as « necesaary preHni- 
ioary and aid to attacking the main 
rufoWem, how' tiie ■etiehomld system 
.that -vie' tall “ caplteU«n ” tftifle to 


as in a despotism ; Its- essential 
basis Is' accounting. : i ’ The 
most - interesting sections of 
the bd<}k are ' those foi widen 
is described - the : -pari ■ played 
by religion ' Ii] btfnsjng . this 
system Ipto being. The "faiperson- 
«Wy, of relations within til* capita- 
jut oranbmy " was repugnant to 
catholic, and Lutfierari AUke. Cal* 
Yfoism mec it by* trsatibg .property 
as a, firtist,- thus makfiVg it a duty 
to pursue wealth. Only Ll countries 


develop -wharf if aid and aa It did 1 
. ; ■ By capitalism .yygber' : i jnfaiis ' the 
System 1 by -which tpb provision, of : 
every (Joy ' ..wanli, is -made by .the’ 


that is not available, tii any other 
single volume ; systematic students 
and general readers alike therefore 
will find the considerable effort of 
reading it amply repays them. - 1 .'. 

: The distinctive feature of Weber's' 


enterprise of private firms. The 
characteristic that distinguishes this f 


froni earlier tjstkni lie suntra arizes 
in the epifhet ” rational,”. It dannot 
arise when dondott 1 is ; aettiriitinO<f 
by a belief fa (nagic ratiier. than a 
-rational' calculation 1 of mean's artd 


eigrtifioance. “itexprassos rhti value 
placed t§»n rational activity; curried 
oh to -flip], raftohm , capita- 

listic prWlittie,^ aiVthe. folRhrient bl 
a God-gwaa task^ 1 Tidy concept not 
only ■ 9 ^'..thd , 'entrdprenertr- 'a 
“.rabulouify dew pbrikcience ”, bui 
Gdeo fotiustriotri \wocrkpeop1e----sQ 
Iohg as ectteeiosticoa discipline: helc 
Jand ..the. belief in eternal haipplhesi 
eff'.a reww'd-was general. 
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LITERATURE 


The historical and the heroic 


pi 


By John Wilders 

F. W. 11KOWNLOW ( 

Two Shakespearean Sequences 
Henry VI to Richard 11 end Pericles 
id Timon of Athens 
245|>p. Macmillan. £7.95. 

V. W. Brownlow’s opening pages 


. ivlih die dramatist’s Life, under- 
ar stands thcau'lcal conditions and the 

S s oE the time, and writes 
aly and purtKently. Ha ost&b- 
IilmscJf with the reader as a 
I good soil sc, Fuel i ned to he 
dogmatic, but able to write crisply 
<m the assumption that Ids readers 
have as much sense as ho has: 

The Tempest Is not Shakespeare's 
Inst play, and it is nnt necessarily 
a personal allegory. Life does 
not arrange itself so nearly. 
Authors neither die nor retire 
because their mission is finished. 
Incisive statements such as this 
occur throughout the book: 

.[King | John’s weakness is that 
like any hard-boiled politician lie 
acts on no clear principle except 
for self-interest and opportunism. 
His deeds arc a .series of re- 
sponses to events, aiid this applies 
even to his repentance for 
Arthur’s death, which is ouly a 
response to the barons’ rage. 

Mr Brown low writes Ilka a man 
secure in his convictions and con- 
fident of bis readers' assent. Often, 
however, bis unsupported assertions 
seem merely dogmatic. In. the light 
of modern criticism of The Tempest 
(including Auden's The Sea aim the 
Mirror), it Is hard to share Mr 
Browniow's confidence in tho 
following remark: 

The plot of The Tempest is so 
designed (fiat everything turns 
out as planned and so the play 
Js ono of the least mysterious, 
most comprehensible that Shakes- 
pearo wrote. 

The "two sequences" of Us title 
are Shakespeare’s English histories 
from 1 Henry VI to Richard II and 
tho last plays from Pericles to The 
• Two Noble Kinsmen (among which 
he places Timon of Athens). The 
tn-Jo is misleading : although, ns 
Mr Brownlow usefully points out, 
Richard II does have some similar! ■ 

1 ties with the -earlier histories, It 
• ones, nit seem to have been’ con- 
ceived as parr of that sequence and, 

. as he also argues, each one of the 
I last playa is unique and can be mis- 
; understood if it Is approached ns 
‘ part of' a " Ia$t- phase " in which 
f .Shakespeare kept saying much the 
' same tiling ill different ways. Nqr 
-does -Mr Browniow's treatment of 
theso- letter; plays emphasize their 
dmlUirttlaf s efich one Is given a 
different : kind- . of treatment,' . a' 
different emphasis- 
*■' -Pericles is treated as a forjn of 
•• , .lucrative . drama, Cymbejme In 
. . terms of i (a sophisticated .’tragi-. 
• comic, tone. The Tempest In terms 


of its elaborate ornamentation and 
Henry VIII (in one of the best 
chapters) in terms of its political 
ironies. Tlio second half of the 
book is not, therefore, about a 
sequence nf plays In anv sense 
other than the chronological, nor do 
the chapters form a sequential argu- 
ment. They ore, in effect, a series 
of independent essays on individual 
plays written from no sustained 
point of view. There is, of course, 
nothing objectionable about this so 
long us each essay justifies its in- 
clusion by the freshness of its Ideas. 

The chapter oil Cumhclinc begins 
with an account of its scope ond 
variety— the multiplicity of its plots, 
tho variety of its locations, the 
ranee of Its styles — and these obser- 
vations lend Mr Brownlow to the 
central, inevitable question whether 
such multifarious ness is created at 
tho expense of dramatic unity: 
comprehending Its wholeness, 
finding u wuy of responding 
wholeheartedly to it, Is certainly 
a challenge to us. Is it worth 
meeting? 

The essay continues with some 
sharp comments on the characters, 
a synopsis of sumo of bhc plots and 
concludes with the assertion Hint 
Cinnbaline is simply on elaborate 
entertainment, "absolute play”, "a 
thing made that delights us, engag- 
ing our imaginations". If it is 
merely that, then Cymbeline is, 
surely, not file challenge we have 
bean led to expect. Nor does Mr 
Broivnlow attempt to answer those 


critics who believe that Cwm&elinfl 
is something more than “absolute 

S lay”; he implicitly dismisses them 
y ignoring them. The burden of 
proof vests on him and 'he does not 
undertake it. He does, however, 
define the distinctive tone of Cym- 
heline in which "a serious .emotion 
or a spectacularly surprising dis- 
covery is undercut by an element 
of burlesque ”, as when Imogen 
wakes to die spectacle of the de- 
capitated Cloten. But this has long 
been recognized as the play’s 
characteristic effect. “ This art, 
which deliberately displays its 

? rt’\ wrote Granville-Barker in 
930, " is very suited to a tragi- 
comedy, to die telling of a serious 
story that must yet not be taken 
too seriously, lest its comedy be 
swamped by Its tragedy and a happy 
ending become toe incongruous. 
Barker and those critics Who have 
developed his ideas (I. C. Maxwell, 
Frank Kcrmode) should be credited 
with originating an insight which 
occupies a good deal of this ossay. 
Mr Browniow’s treatment of the 
late plays contains a mixture of 
sharp insight, derivative judgment 
and Insufficiently supported gen- 
eralization. 

Through his earlier chapters, the 
ghost of E. M. W. Tillyard occasion- 
ally stalks (from what book on the 
histories is this spectre absent?). 
At times Mr Brownlow writes as 
though Tillyard’s interpretation of 
the English histories were authori- 
tative and unchallenged (by, for 
example, Robert Ornstein and H. A. 


Swords and daggers 


By M. C. Bradbrook 


ALAN C. DES8EN i 

Elizabethan Drama and the Viewer’s 

Eye 

176pp. Chapel Hill : University of 
North Carolina Press. $11.95. 


Alan Lessen lias bad a Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. He dreamed (haven’t 
we all ?) that he was magically 
transported to witness an Eliza- 
bethan performance on an Eliza- 
bethnu stage, with its props; ddcor, 
costumes, movements, blocking. 
Being a modest man, he proffers 
his dream with many apologies and 
disclaimers of finality ; but. the re- 
viewer should tread softly, because 
ho treads, on Dessen’s dreams, 

* The Swords and baggers dream 
is known to all directors and actors { 
fights were — aud are— most care- 
fully staged. Dick Tarlton the 
- olown, n fencing master, must have 


'fully staged. D>ck Tarlton the 
down, n fencing master, must hiave 
whirled his. wooden dagger with 
more expertise than the "heavy 
lead"' brandishing the sword of 
Gad’s Justice (when Tarltou staged 
a mock Eight against the 1 Queen's 
lepdng, she had to ask him to Stop 
before she was overcame). There ft 
no room for mirth or trifling here, 
however, or very little, for Dessen's 


conscience lends him more Ere* 

S ilently to the moral interludes and 
en Jonson, the subject of his 
earlier studies. They get more' than 
their fair share now. 

Kyd wrote the first Hamlet j the 
nearest we can get today to that 
robust affair is likely to be Albert 
Finney’s version, which certainly 
gave all importance to rhe sword. 
No actor can fall to get the mes- 
sage of the ghost scene, and die 
final Beene which, as Dessen says, is 
where tho emphasis comes. That 
the first player in describing Pyr- 
rhus waving his sword over fallen 
Priam has anticipated Hamlet wav- 
ing his over tlio praying Claudius 
Is familiar doctrines but it U not 
nedesaary to have tha player borrow 
a sword, for the Elizabethans were 
used to visualizing messenger’s 
speech ; and this is caviare to the 
general, as Hamlet • tells us. 

Dessen’s dream, like other 
dreams, has no chronological order j 
lit his opening chapter, he bops 
back and form from early Eliza- 
bethan to late Jacobean, from evid- 
ence round 1560 to that round 1654 ; 
but his governing interest is the 
early Tuilor stage, before Bur- 
bage’s theatre Was built. The 
plays that had to be portable are 
the subject of his second chapter, 
but he then jumps to the full 
Shakespearean complexity of such 
contrasts as Ferdinand and Caliban. 


Rebellion and repentance 


By Sandra dark 


id of Elizabethan literature 
"Because of this division they word 
grateful to slip Into' the. role of the 

f inodlgal destined- to ' repeat, . since 
t provided them with air outlet for 
-.their rebellious -desires,' sanctioned 


Kelly, neither of wham is men- 
tioned): “ Everyone knew ’’, ho 
writes, " that Divine Providence put 
down olio Pinntageiicts and raised 
up the Tudors ” j and, again. 

As a set of publicly performed 
plays . . . thoy had to end with 
the coming of the Tudor saviour. 
In a similar way the second tetra- 
logy, which seems aesthetically to 
require a dark, inconclusive 
ending, turns into' a happy tri- 
umph with tlic death of Falstnff 
[sic] and the transformation of 
the Prince. In both sets of plays 
conflicts that Shakespeare had 
traced to causes in the nature of 
character and society are resolved 
by some tiling tantamount to 
divine intervention. 

Yet, elsewhere, Mr Brownlow is 
mteasv with this conventional in- 
terpretation. As he rightly says, the 
histories do not give the impression 
of having been written to support 
a thesis : “ Men are not rite helpless 
victims either of circumstance or 
the supernatural. Shakespeare ... 
is anti-occultist, believing in the pri- 
macy of reason mid the freedom of 
the will.’’ 

On tills central question o! the 

E rovidential versus the purely 
uman motivation of the histories, 
Mr Brownlow seems inconsistent. 
Mistrusting Tillyard yet Unwilling to 
abandon him, he offars no sustained 
guide to these plays as a 
" sequence " What his trentment 
lacks are some general clues as to 
why Shakespeare selected cortniu 


ns rival log carriers (probably tlio 
same log I). Such contrasts nrc 
meat and drink to the modem direc- 
tor who would have alternatives to 
offer — for some of them nve able 
to upstage most academics on stage 
history. Where Dessen would have 
the frippery stolen by Caliban urnl 
Co duplicate the ducal robes of 
Prospero, a producer litis offered 
tite fino historic point that the 


colours of tho livery of Milan and 
Naples can distinguish two groups, 
and bring Prospero on nt the end 
as AntouTo’s do tibia. 


nrriUnn Hi<i.rKMank> . “ wowaea tnein wtrn air outlet for 

-RICHARD HULGERSON i . - . , their rebellious -desires,' sanctioned i — -* 

V Tho Elizabethan. Prodigals « - . .. ■ -.because) lt. jyes only temporarily regul^^ /or : hJa patterp, 

r ' T'ljntu-iijhr Via needed, ‘and also ytUtt "an- id entity regularity. and a; 

< • • vPreSfr!.£(wS V * T 1 ?- PF orn supported ; bjr; «ie governing ethos . S& rt ®!?J^L r %V! ar ik». which, .imv 

A v,';*. V * 7 •. • : ■’ The validity of the first: part of 

. Tho Elizabethan Pfadlkals fa about -Cvi vlmv has long been recognized ; 
d?. certain aspcct of the relationship [host people would accept that the 

J iOtwoen literature arid 1 life . in the ■' Uuinpmadc education of the Tudor 
otter half of tiie sixteenth' century, ' gentleman., wga generally 1 unfavour- 


do not find myself finally per- 
suaded. , ••••;. 

Partly this is because Mr Helger* 
son tries to press his scheme too 
far, insisting on a social and gen- 

oroHAnnl _ i_i_ ... 


episodes from the chronicles and • 
omitted others, why ho chose often 
to reummgu the order of historical i 
events, why each play begins end 
ends nt certuin chosen points in the 
narrative, 

Thn answers, I believe, are to ba 
found in Shakespeare’s double vision 
of history, lie portrays it both from 
tlio point of view of the political 
adventurers— Suffolk, Margaret, 

Somerset, York, Richard of Glouces- - 
ter— each of whom. In turn, aspires 
eagerly for power, mid from the 
lurger historical perspective in 
which each one nppeurs blind and 
feehle in the context of the cease- 
less ptocossos nf time. 

The continuing movement nf his- 
tory com alms, naul dwarfs, the trage- 
dies of individual heroes. This h 
essentially an ironic view and 
Shakespeare takes cur a to underline 
the Ironies in dctaM : Suffolk seeks 
to contrul the momivch but is mur- 
dered by nn obscure seaman; 
Somerset is.warned to avoid castles 
but Is murdered beside the Castle 
alehouse ; York longs to be crowned 
but, at his death, receives a mockery 
crown of paper, and Richard offers 
to barter Ills hard-won kingdom for 
a horse but receives no taken, 
Shakespeare docs not dramatize the 
"Tudor Myth" but gives us soma 
tiling much more medieval, a drartu- 
tic narrative tic cnsilms rirornm 
illustrium, resting on a belief la 
tlie folly of uinbltinn utul the fragt 
lity of worldly power. Such n gen- 
eral view nf LIic early histories (or 
nu alternative in it) is not hazarded 
by Mr Brownlow. As a result, hit . 
treatment of them resolves itself . 
Into a series of disconnected nbsee | 
various, not u sustained argument. 


the swonl which may lie poisoned f 
hut is also unbilled, or that it r* , 
fleets on Iris having in rite closet , 
scene "stained the revengeri t : 
sword with Innocent blood". Tho» | 
who lurk behind the arras on’ ; 




pUep .that his five chosen 1 writers 
form a more homogepediis group 
than they really do ; socially, Greene 
and Sidney had little In common, : 
and, can by no means bo said to 
have- shared a common npbringing, 
and- IE Lodge- apd to a lesser .extent 
Lyly were driven to renounce their 
literary careers, by-". the.- expectation i 
of conscience, and -the pressure- of 

thn iuamIWU -Uj J-.TL 'm. 1 r 


hardly quito innocent ; llamlct Is • 
complex onmigh to be tho subject ' ' 
of all sorts of projections, und the « 


\ ■ y. 


it i T- .* V 1 ® wim. Jnr 

HelgOrson sees ; the 1590s ail the 
.decade of .febentanae, but fcWt was 






; tb'ese xhay^ "be": 
, (ninpr. hilt they,; do indicate . 

general tendency ; ln : the i book 
jUmPi w/ concluytom, avoidlnigl ou 
r ^s »ot fit 


Dessen having reverted to nn 
earl! or type of non-verbal imagery, 
again reverts to tho later stage with 
an interesting chapter oil "overt 
fictions" where what is seen con- 
tradicts what Is said ; a relatively 
sophisticated typo of playing de- 
pending on closely onmosliod action. 
Finally he returns to the early 
stage for psych omacliia— the repre- 
sentation or mental conflict by 
figures on the stage. He admits this 
is outmoded by Shakespeare's time -, 
and also, one might add, it would 
be banned by Burbage ; for if 
"conscience and judgment " aro 
seen crawling out from the robes of 
the wicked judge, how can Angelo 
be presented ? Tho sole right to 
expression of his inner conflict 
belougs to the actor by this time. 

I cannot think Shakespeare's 
Hamlet Is dirtying himself by using 


common among those of high 
station,' one might have expettod 
the concept of. the prodigal to 
be defined at least- partly in 
relation to money. And although 
he deals with Greene, he says 
...nothing -of., that sort of prodigal 
-often found in ’pamphlet litera- 
ture, the young heir up from tha 
country who -JoseS his wealth to 
the 1 cunning' or city crooks. : The 
WfPtw on Greene particularly is 
vitiated by this partial approach ; it 

■ deals only with tho romances, dis- 
misting GreenO's later satirical and 

^ny^atchjng pamphlets with a few 
; familiar. . generalizations, where a 

■ comparison bfrtw’een the distinctive 
attitudes to prodigality in these two 
groups of works, might well have 

, improved on the quality of the 
... chapter’s -makeshift conclusion. 
..The author has projected on to 
. hi* subject in* own desire to fit 
. U^ nd .literiMy works in tp phases. 

• b*od$ls,r patterns, :- psradlgms, anti 

.^mnes, and the Suit ™* 

• ! "? on '• i,i However the book 


. l, r sr , ■■ i,*-yne,w me max 

.naa ite vglue.as an aticinpt to define 
7 f. J iH? ccive ^ Ellzahctiian « idea of 

-VS£r*Kk S S?ef^?% ^ at perhaps 
P u t none the 


uncut peifiirinunce tluit Hessen } 
hones for liavinft liccurivil son-w , 
only to confirm the liberty of inter- i 
prcilng. i 

KU'/ahellinii convent inns had a i 
history, und wlmt would pass In 
Marlowe’s day, or much biter on • 
rough and Kimble Mage cast of : 
AUlgntc, would nut pass at tb» ( 
Globe. And llio complexity nf this 
inheritance lueUuicd nut meruty the 
moral Inturhulos but ull tho tradi- I 
linn of civic pageaniiy— the j- 

flourishing wood of the happl j . 
comnumwuaUh creaking forward on }.. 
ite waggon to hecomo tho moviul . : 
wood of Dimsinaiie, the banned l 
I mage of the Old Fuith becominf ( . 
Hevmiono’s miraculous statue, the j 
slain man rising to fight again la 
St George’s mumming. Roy Stronf ). 
and Frances Yatcv, to name onb 
two, have applied this to the drat* J. ; > 
successfully. ' J;, 

So complex is tho viewer's CS* -}-. 
tltat whilst Mime of the original 
Icons cun be used there Is M ; . 
possibility of the dream’s tool ; 

fulfilment. Dessen Is really advoesr- 
inn an Internal production, befow r; 
‘that inward eye which is the bli»- . 
of soKtudo". Whenever scholan , 

gather to sec a ShaktsiH-arcan • 
any other early production of 
calibre, they always react in* ■; 
extreme horror to some detail tddti ! 
goes counter to their own buA-\ 
performance, llte vehemc-nce Pj 
those who attend imer:unlw* - 
conferences at Strut ford lias 10 * 
heard to be believed. And wb« v . 

I can't uko from Dcsntn 1*^ 

horseboy. In Marlowe's Etluutra m 

the captive Gavestnn is hnrriuM* . 
to one servant of Pern broke. a w* 1 ’* 

Dessen would nutko a mere bof *=.> . 
order to contrast him with I:'.. 
youthful Edward III in a Jtiff f ; : 
scene. We have a lot of fancy JJ d-- , - 
work here, such dt the W*' 

■ dressing Edward up with e rldW 
Crop so that i these two HW . f-.- 
iunocems J n a. world of JfK"? v' 

barons may he more visibly, Hmtf* . K- . 
Uiifortunatfllv, knowing tpat .”*5 
market stable lddt tfn. be • gntf* i/ 
veterans, l. think *: horseboy . 
dlstinguUhed bv Wv 
his years ; the tilfe. (ike RorfMJ* Wi , 
s* walbcrj. if t matter Of '«<. ; 

. : '. But though I fiiink Dexie«. 4f 
dreabi got Him ' a ibire with e w. r - 
of players, would find his pM? 
pleas rudely op j xi sed by cirev^ jP) , 

Clanra . -ini! 1 • th n w i •i’.'! 


5# ^' -:?■ 


H 1 >■ i" 1 '. 


' rect >MW.ed as radically 

11 ^ ro J n t? hr 0Hn « ond to see 
’’J252vi^i W vnfaiui littri Works in a 

- Cbntext -tbat, once ingdc ilvt^o jive 




very' Well produced UUle %j 

theit- - fci’jvsx-f .*-.., ' H-.' ; 
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A voice of even tenor 


By Blake Morrison 


DONALD DAVIE : 

The Poet in the Imaginary Museum 

Edited by Barry Alpert 

322pp. Manchester : Carcanet. £6. 


smokescreen for the enemies of 
poetry and criticism ". 


“ ugly " and " philisiiiic ” Move- 
ment tone, and in the title essay of 


which Davie lias not covered 
thoroughly from u self-conscious 
direction. . . . 


These essays are consistent with l ^ e 4ttmc X ear develops Malraux's direction. . . . 

the image of Davie as u pragmatist r ' iat what distinguishes the in other words. Professor Alport in- 

witli a high regard for close textual modern artist from his prcdeces- tends to discuss possible influences 

analysis and careful weighing of S01 * S , . s a freedom (created by tech- not ucknowledged by Davie him- 

oii.'.loii.* » . . nnlndirj)! nnuntli'ni in w^nriai’ «.ic tli _ !. i _ . . _ ■ « _ 


his countrymen; but the objection 
might still he put that Davie is 
simply less interesting cut Ameri- 
cans like Samuel Mcnashe, Alan 
Stephens and Galway K Inn eli 

(reviews of whom are included) 
than he is on Stephen Spender, 
Philip Larkin and lun Hamilton 
(reviews of whom are nnt). ft is 
unfortunate, too. that nu room wus 
found for autobiographical pieces 
like ‘‘ From an Italian Journal " 
and 'political ones like the reply to 
a Review questionnaire on Viet- 


^ess° f air S |^ nded this isteUC, the.. - - .’’-create the 
"1 S ^'|, same impression of a man moving 


phrases— "On this showing...”, through on imaginary museum con 
*‘It begins to look as if . . “If taming art from all ages and cut- 


l advmtco) to wdiider self Thlsrit llTrue liSs to nr^ woul Id have checked 

on imaginary museum con- yldo u new slant on Davie’s work. lL% s Sd P milv ^ °£ nS£v D * VI “ h in ‘ 
art from all ages and cul- hut hardly serves as the best Imro- tei esteU wily m poetry. 


,irk;--h r, same impression oi a man moving 

himself o/er tSe years ara not rhe lrom a,ia,ysis t0 conc, “ 

qualities we have been taught to '* , . 


lures. For Davie this means that duction to his work: for general Prof 
?, oet, ,y.. must ? ecom ® , mQ , ie phu-ulls- renders, evidence of the influence books, 
ill#' firnnalii^nnH atyJo In poetry Is on Dnv)o of acknowledged masters by Da 


rofessor Alport's listing nf 4.10 
ks, -poems, articles and reviews 
Davie also arouses mixed feel- 


expect of n poet. Part of Davie’s In fact, such phrases are nearly 


task has been to persuade us, and always « sign that from meticulously 
himself, that we have been wrongly gathered evidence, Hnvio Is about to 


taught — that our conception of the move to some highly speculative 
poet as a daring and passionate out- and quite un demonstrable theory. A 

- , - T V i .1 fiim/ilic nvnmnla t r Vile 


sider is WstorTcnlly foreshortened, famous example Is his connection 

. - • . . <• ■■ liaHiinu.i Dni.iu f.rn M* 


and that a broader, pre-Rtmionlic between 
conception of tiie poet could be pro- handling 
fitnbly restored. From die earliest inost say 
poems Davie has presented himself dislocate 
as an opposite, or anti-type, of the rule of 
Romantic poet : as a ** bride of This Is a 
reason ", a “ winter talent ”, " an tenable e 


between Pound’s fascism and his 
handling of syntax : "one could al- 
most say, on this showing, that to 


iarliest most say, on this showing, that to Vh»\*i,UF TJZZZ Zi . Davie’s puets-y and rein- some of the 398 items listed under 

liniself dislocate syntax is to threaten the "JSl 'i.S Sii 1 "!? Blta ? c * J orces tho notion, too long preya- M Contributions to Periodicals ". A 

of the rule of law In the community". Darie iw^roadanlni hla^nn* 1 ^. ent ’. of , Da T ie QS 0,1 ncadomlc and letter to Scrutiny in 1949 Is listed, ■ 

ide of This Is a challenging but surely un- t h e w KSff cerebral writer. but, other Jettors-the ones depior- 

■ « B n tenable equation of poetic and poll- ,? n 1 em ‘ y Professor Alnertis sclectitin Pv«m in * Wollzallon of Dylan Thomas, 


falling to be "« natural poet ", and subsequent poets to turn their atten- 
as recently as 1975 admitted to non to topography: “It begins to 


, Life" (1972). The 
'Is There u London 


PoeHs T ip” voice oi nooen craves 

Davie has maintained* these in- tive "Is There a London fdtecary ly : Socioty bul 

terests, but it is possible to detect Racket?" (1954) Is not here/ nor s c ° vcval "views from 


ry Book : Socioty bulletins, and 
several reviews fram the New 


being one of rhe "steely trimmers” seem as if n focus upon scenery, a third phase In his career dating is “Language to Literature'' Smtesnum, Twentieth Century and 

whose suspicion of pretension in upon landscape and the areal, rela- front the late 1960s. “ Poetry and (1967), the one instance of Davie Tb , e p U(irtlian have also been 

ft is not always custinguls liable tions in spnee, ore a necessary check Other Modern Arts ’* (1968) quail- addressing himself to structuralist m 9sec ^ 

■om mean-inlndediiess. But on the “«* control upon the poetis manlpu- ties the imaginary museum thesis linguistics. The single artido on The sharpness of Davie's insights 

hole Davie has felt confident .ik P° etr ^ l, “ s Leavis here* “A Continuity Los?” in this collEition roassur^ one timt 


enough to assert tiiat the character- This, like many of Davie's critical remained a conservative art, unaf- 
istics prized in academic circles can theories, originates In his own poetic fected by many of the technologi- 
also be the characteristics of the development; and It confirms that cal changes which have influenced 
poet. His own work as botOi poet and Davie likes to situate his own work painting and music : and another 
critic lias been his strongest argu- by reference to earlier poets. His essay of that year, • Landscape as 


The sharpness of Davie's insights 
in this collection reassures one tiiac 
complaints about omissions are 
worth making : we do need a record 
of all that he has written. As Profes- 
sor Alport rightly says, “no other 
British poet to emerge since 1945" 
has a body of criticism to compare 

...ifh IXa l.„_ KaI^j 


•• L.u»[ in nn» uuiiccuuii ioa&&urcs om 

(1967), needs to be supplemented complaints tfbout omissinus 
by a 19w essay, “ F. R. Leavis’s worth making : we do need o t 
How to Teach Reading ” (lnexplic* of all that ho has written. As F 


ment, solid evldoncc that die two readings of other writers are often Poet 


mng and music : and another ably omitted from tiie bibliography), sor Alport rightly says, “ 
Xr 0 F«I iat n ye u r * Landscape as and a 1976 review describing him British poet to emerge sin 
5 ’ s , h0 \ vs a new sensltl- as “the god that failed”. These has a body of criticism to 


ail bin. ouxiu uuuuiibw iuui »■ »»« _ — ~ - v . .. — _ ' " . -a rww umi uuicu . i ii e* v ti 1 1 w s w niitiv ear mnr win, in iAlilMfRilS 

disciplines, often considered incom- determined by an hiterost In what ylty to topography in poetry and to and several other omissions bio with Davie's. He has helped radically 
patible, can fruitfully overlap. should be done next : the first the open forms of Charles Olson symptomatic of two general tenden- alter our views of Hardy, has put 

'rha nnot S“?y hare, concerns Itself _whh the _ Dori1 -. Davie has cles which are also to be regretted, questions about Pound Which tliosu 


n . , essay here concerns Itself with the “" a toward Dorn. Davie has cles which are also to be renretted auostions about Pound which tliosu 
l dir ?« lo,, “ whic . h English poetry ® 1 ^ eros ted in American One is that so few article® from too busy taJdng sides have forgotten 

J ^ * erft i cM*wriSn bs S h mweon shoil, J t ,? ke ’ n mA i d,e i last ® ssay n- 5 ? e,Sfty 1,1 w,,lch an years hava been included to ask, and has struggled with most 

SjS Sso oSSbM 1977 2 n B na*l . Buntiiig, is written _«P (there aro .only six enirles for tlio of tho niajor figured In the modern 

Novcmbei USD a ul Octouer ^ 1S77, « 110f principally so as to get Bunt- f?o panache of Wallace Stevens years 1950-56 compared with six period. Above all. ho has kenl his 


is the best opportunity we have had lng \ nto 1Jor spocrivo, but rather 
so for to observe tho relationship t0 sce w herc English poetry has 
between the concerns of the critic and where it may go to nex 
end the acluavcinent of the poet. 

Tho subtitle—" Essays of Two Dnvic admits that his readlni 
Decades"— Is misleading, unduly other poets, are often reading 
reductive of what Is being pre- himself: “l am my own fwoi 
sen ted, for tho book contains essays author and often when I seem t 
and reviews spanning nearly three studying another writer. It’s mj 
decades, and provides & biblto* I'm studying really.” . When 
granhy going back as far as 1946. ‘‘Pound and Eliot: A Distinct! 


lim pre- mniwu i « >uii my uwn iuvuuiilo , , , — - "V. _ *v, — — — ■— -f -» ...1 

ns essays nuthor and often when I seem to be Attention to j steady develop- I?. J® °ff n . to J .'* h, S SWW to renew itself • this 

rly three studying another writer. It's myself f 1,e 9J in Davie s- work can be nils- c ‘ a l t 6 a r , Englandism should bo a price we aro willing to 

t bdblfo- I'm studying mlly.” . Wlton. in : leading, however, if it concoais tho wl11ch Da y l ° ofwn thrown at pay. 


* in siuuyniH ruuiiy. , rmsn, in v. M vuiivbois mu 

ernpiiy going dock - as iar ns x»iu. “Pound and Eliot: A Distinction" eW » end flow of Ills critical judg-, 
With tho exception of a discussion (1970), he distinguishes between ments. Nowhere in Ills criticism is 
of Beckett's fiction, all the essays tho "terrorist" (Pound) who sus- tnoro n parallel to Lwvls’s change 
ore concerned with poetry. They pacts language and the "rhetori- iieart aUout Dickens or to Eliot's 
are arranged In chronological order, dan " (Eliot) who trusts It. Mi* than dramatic 

allowing Davie's development to be seating that English poets, phlloso- reversals, there is a constant puls- 


The German scene 


have pliers and Tlwh* hwe' ^ Jn« between acceptance and rtriec ; 

been preserved in their original lately and ever so grudgingly and ^(ration and Uecestaiipu. — — - - 

form— there is no tampering with fearfully . ... coma to seo the virtue rojatlonsliip to Pound is a clas- • n„ T «i I 

die historical • record. Usefully, of die rhetorician”; wo realize that a ^ c example: as Dp vie admits Jn a l>yx ClGT Xjfll)fi>)iyii 
though, Davie has added short post- .he is writing cultural history in postscript, a mood ?f exasperated — — 

scriDts to a number of the essays, terms of his own intellectual devel- Impatience , . . alternates . with ono —r — 

Rnrnl, nf f-iinsM nuni.ifu. nr renudiatfl onment In the 1950s Davie re- : n which T . revere. Pound’.. Davie ANDRE Ag JOHANNES W 


lion". Lltermui* imd Of/entlich- 
keft • in tier Dundesrepublik dins . 


Some of these qualify or repudiate opment In the 1950s Davie re- . In which I revere Pound "..Davie ANwmAS JOHANNES 
earlier verdicts, a few peine to con- garded with suspicion both rhetoric ^as written two books, op Pound, KARLA FpHRBECK j 
nections with poems, others are and/Mnspirational "views of poetry, V* tltonltui* und Offenl 

entirely autobiographical : " I recall preferring a calculated, “ neutral uuraerablq referauces In the Btindcscepiibllk peiit 

T'" 1 ”'*:. ... ■ . ,-Mi. n. Munich. Hn, 


keit ■ in tier Dundesrepublik dins 
serves as an extremely accessible 
guidebook to literary life in tiio 
Fodcral Republic, It surveys, 
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Davie ANDREAR JOHANNES WIE9AND aud aipong otiier tilings, writers and 


ind, KARLA FOHRBECK j • their organizations; tho relations 

Jn- tltonltui* und Offenl I Ichkcit In dor between liter acure and higher edu- 
th « Btindcsf epubllk peutschlaiid * cation i the book trade i; literature 


it in my. head, in a pavement interview with A. Alvarez (not, un- 


cafe in Leghorn." fortunately, reprinted here) and 0 f Hugh Sc 

.pi . *!,»_„ „ nfa i- .k nr again In "Two Analogies for warns that 

2 ? Six A™ Poetry"— he approvingly quotes elude the 
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The postscript to his discussion; — P P . ‘ - v" - 0 . ; . 

of Hugh Sclwyn Mauberley (1961) - " , - ” ri1 : - 

worn o thri, hv nn ittiPATia ni*P. 1 ‘ m «* ■ 


Darie fa hr more than, vdipjw Pasternak’s description of how Ian- 

V Jf ^ 9 ><age can * take over " the poet and 

rationalist which his self- caricatures t, a f n « lWl . k nn .i 8nR -t » 


ipprovingly 
rlptlon of h 
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anti the press ; broadcasting— all 
supported by a mass of statistical 
detail. . No. less valuable. Is the 
second half of the book, which con- 


mlghr -Ifnply. There is in bis criti- 
cism -a use-of rhetoric, a readiness 


waniq that “I hv no mpfl'm «rp. r t ‘ V . ,> . . secomi «au oi uie dooip, wmen con- 
clude the nossibilltv Siar after , wakB: of *eir massive slsts of a sevtaitynpage dlrectm-y of, 

Srae attcmni to BKe M^ccount em PW ca > surveys of the literary literary bodies, fistitutos, orgaua 

three attempte to give an gccount many, the. Autorenreport and the and their personnel. If you want . 

S fo^tlri“ y ThA fall^« to movldh • ^kwri^-Reporf, jha, indefatigable to know the name, of the Uterery ‘ 

a four tli Tiie failure to nrovida • team of Androas Johannes Wiesand editor of the Neue Osnabriiaker 


nerv^e even s el E-i nd u l ae n t a ti d ' and .. K . ar l« Fohrbeck now offers a Zeitung or the telephone number 

P»?«min*ry roxamlnation of the of foe Hamburg Insritut fOi* Pro. 


commonsenso tone which was the Museum provides importailt 
mark of several critics in the 1950s, about Davios poetic dayolonment. niodarn era, to put • the cai 
John Wain in particular, is evident Jo °, ss “ y » 5 ^ ken ' W 1 !i 5?' »«d to provide te 

hi "Remembering the Movement" Word" (1950), he recommends to jtfy solutions. Here Main; rh 
(1959) where be defends the self- tho y°« n B English poet resentful is a key weapon, Davie's meal: 
DrcSlion Sradiad bv young of the tyranny of the ' image ' " the only of persuading fa -rendu 
noets * " For* heaven’s sake y nub- P oecr y Yvor Winters and Ills fol- pf dispelling his own doubt. ' 
licltv is what in some degree we lowers, and makes large claims for la g.m.ora volatile critic (ban h 
all Want, quite legitimately." The a “renewed poetry of statem 
desire to steer a sensible middle essay reads like an early 


ho case of 
ldo tempnr- 
tin rhetoric 
i means not 
readers but 


tyranny of tiie image •" the only of persuading has readers but 
of Yvor Winters and his fol- of dispelling his own doubt. Davie 
and makes large claims For is g more volatile critic (ban he pre- 
ewed poetry of statement": ' tends, and one of the virtues of 
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tenas. and one of Uie virtues of 
The Poet in the imaginary , Museum 
is that It enables us to observe hie 1 


Poetry ” (1967), 


rnurce (trimmina nf another kind) festo for the Movement poets with Is that It enables us w wserve MB 

5ressnras.55Saiss a,,ro . c,ea * thoD 


CATALOGUE OF 
PERIODIjCALS (BUCOP) 


national, ’what survives translation, nary things and concrete liumtui discouragingly laborious In trod uc- 
And a distrust of hTationalisni BC *J vi ^ R ’ SI# ^ by. Professor A| pert : . ■ . 

L?_ a id rhp BnntS I 1954 k Which WBVflS ‘ - I ei^iinit miilir 


^underlies hfsessayon the criticism. «« ithe Boots "(imwhlch. waras 
Of H. V lllahlrtni K Pnair» nr BRaliist QrTOEflUCfi ,iii- poetry ( the 


Of R. P Blackmur. u Poetrv or Q B alnst arrogance in: poetry (‘ the 
AEOoins? (MSS), where he attacks S«at Romantic poet, seem to me to 
the [notion that, iiecausb poetry has Stand tot an altitude of humility ), 
- j __ f. ni'p further iitinnr^iit texts for r ik 


' , * i*»vvivm |j|u| i UCLuViau IIUUUJ , , . t | •' 

;;Ah;elemcht of magic nr mystery ii ar? further important texts for this 
J* ; therefore suscepilble in period- • 

analysis: .“magic and "Common Mannerism (1957) ss 
'Jiyateryv','. ,hu writes, "are the a turning point: Davie i ejects the 


I hope to trace scrupulously the' 
overlapping “fields - of-'ferce” 
which resonate from : Davie's 
work when one evokes PuSbkln, 
Berkeley, Adrian Stokes and Carl 
Sauer- This may- seam u .narrow 
selection to some, but it locates 
my critical operation on grounds 


Continue forth® next three, years. Seoause oft bid the ’sub* i v 
• script ion vfo . lhe : four quarterly parts endtfie' coniplere ; 
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Tlit 1 best way la approach the vilhvic 
of Waiilockht-at! is through l'ii 
M en nock Puss. At the font of the 
pass the land is green and fertile, 
giving a hint oF the astonishingly 
rich farmlands of Kirkcudbright ana 
Galloway that lie to the south-west. 
In the summer, holiday-makers visit 
Men nock and the nearest large town 
Sanquhar to fish lor trout and 
salmon or to waiik in tho Lowther 
Hills, but for most travellers Wan- 
lockhcad is probably just a name on 
an area of trie map, bypassed by the 
main motorways, roughly mid-way 
between Carlisle and Glasgow. 

Guide-books j noise the scenic 
beauty of this part of the Southern 
Uplands and fihey arc right to do 
so, but there is something about the 
district that provokes feelings quite 
different from those usually sought 
by the casual sightseer. It is said 
that the namo of the Lowther Hills 
comes from tho giant Lobhus who 
believed he could right the wrongs 
of tfl»e world. Worn out by his 
' efforts he laid down to rest and as 
lie tossed ami turned, disturbed by 
dreams of all that Iho would never 
achieve, his movements created -in 
the earth around, him huge Mile 
and deep glens. It seems an appro- 
priate story as die grass and trees 
around Mon nock are replaced by 
swooping hills of heather in winch 
no trees grew and only a particu- 
larly hardy .breed of blackfaced 
sheep con find grass to ast. 

Wanlockhead and nearby Lead- 
bills arc, at neatly 1 1,400 feet above 
soa lovel, reputed to be tho highest 
villages in Scotland: whether or 
not this is truo, it is certainly, 
at first sitfht, a surprise to find 
them there at ell. Even In tho 
middle of summer, cold wet mists 
can shroud tho hills and deaden 
the colour given off by the heather. 
There is little natural chgrm in tills 
kind of Isolation: tho atmosphere 
is eerie, Like the blackfaced sheep, 
men seem to axist independently 
of tho hills, neither blending with* 
the environment ndr imposing 
themselves upon it. The way that 
other animals appear to shun this 
part of the ■ Lowther Hills was 
described vividly by a local historian 
towards the end of the nineteenth 
century i 

Almost every necessary has to 
be imported . into the villages, 
and some creatures cannot live 
there. Thus Oiens cmuiot go at 
largo, the particles of lead killing 
them. Dogs and. cats era also 
short-lived. They -take the ’’lead 
hrasfli^, wheel round and die. 
Birds, tod, are as great a rarity 
as dowers;- sparrows are seldom 
seen. 

Many years earlier a contributor 
to me Urst StatUrtcal Account of 
Scotland made much tlhe same point, 
and explained why it Is that, men 
have settled .here: "These hills are 
• bleak and- barren on die surface, 
but .contain immense riches in their 
boWels." 

' 1 : le Is hot known for certain when 
' mineral deposits were first discov- 
ered hi the Lowthei' Hills, hut the 
- district Was famous in the sixteenth 



Wanlockhead lead-miners, photographed in the nineteenth century. 
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A miners’ library 

By Peter Keating 


century for itsrgold. and much ear- 
lier' than that- tor: its load. Early 

r spec torn cbiHd only hove worked 

the sutnmer months as winter -j- - — — T' — *^ , U MU VbUUVUUW 

show; can still • make the roads im- circumstances fluctuated, but they 
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pewnonont . lipuse* built . at Wan. 
loddioad and Lead hills were. In the 
.main,' one storey, "but aiid ben". 
cottages, Hupeh od at firat with 
. heather, but more recontly tiled. 
Of foe twp villages, LbmMUs was' 

. always tho senior partner, bigger 
man .Wanlockhead,' more go-ahead 
and presperoli8i- and it still is. 

■ Bn i tbrinW oyer the top off'. the ; 
Mon-nock Pass ,it is W*njoclfoead 
that on* sees, first. The village Mes 
>op In the hills— -the 
nsfld '.to b^caltSd— 
.... brightly .painted In 
y^low or creanx 'dU tamper, wWh red 
ribbing (Or the .dobra and window a, 
ammaf • to have been flung down, un- 
WBtmed, Imphfizard, oh either side 
qt ,a ahMlpwi- sweatn that runs 
through the village, A few build- 
are ,mpre selfconsciously im- 


PpsMitf than the majority--*-* school, 
purch, jond' hiansc— fwhlle at the 
pha .Glfen di ere (s d net> : 
ied' .pyramid of groy in- 
waste.-, And in', the'- centre- 


taken directly from Leadhflls where 
a similar Society had been estab- 
lished in 1741. Local rivalry no 
doubt played r part in these deci- 
sions, But common sense and prac- 
ticability would have been the main 
forces beltind Wanlockhead having 
a library of tbs own. Although Lead- 
hills wda not far away and Wan- 
lockhead miners were eligible for 
membership of Chat library, books 
were expensive items and the 
weather often appalling : it was an 
important rule in both libraries 
that any member living outside 
the village should present for in- 
spection by- officials a rainproof 
rag in which his books could be 
“sealed” before he parried them 
away. It was clearly more conveni- 
ent and prestigious for Wanlock- 
head to have Its own Reading 
Society and in 1756 thirty-two 
miners met formally together to 
draw up the Artlclee: 

We the under subscribers having 
agreed to form ourselves into a 
Society for purchasing a Collec- 
tion. of Books for out mutual 
. improvement did upon ■ the first 
day of November , one Thousand 
.. seven hundred and fifty six years 
condescend upon certain Articles 
to bo observed by us for the 
Establishment and roe regulations 
of this our Society. . 

The rules decided upon by these 
founder members were later to be 
amended as the size of . the book 
collection increased and as economic 
circumstances fluctuated, but they 
were never to be changed id any 
cealry significant way, The mem- 
bership fee was " 2/- at least (never 
urrise above 5/-) ■ and the anneal 
" V - (nevdr less then 
2/-) much was payable either 
yearly, or quarterly. Books were 
loaned for ope montih, with, a fine 
of one penny being levied on late 
returns. Fire -members were elected 
to form a committee which would 
be responsible for checking . stock 
•and guarding the Society*® finances. 
• It was else agreed at this first meet 
«ug ;to makes a membership fee 
transferable bo that when a member 


Clerk, Treasurer, Librarian, and 
three Inspectors, It was also 
decided in 1783 diet "the first 
Thursday of every month at six in 
-the evening 11 should be the time 
when .books were exchanged, , 
though the library seems also to 
have been open for one hour every 
Friday evening. 

The actual exchange of books was 
a rather dauntingly formal affair. 
Books being returned were received 
by the librarian and then passed to 
tne inspectors who examined them 
for any damage. If necessary, fines 
were imposed and only then would . 
the main business of the evening 
begin : 

Tlie members being ail seated, 
shall then receive books for the 
ensuing mouth, tbe privilege of 
the first cholca as with every suc- 
ceeding choico devolving upon 
every member in turn, according 
as he stands in the librarian’s list 
so that ha who chooses first this 
night shall choose last the next. 
Members could take away 11 four 
small duodecimo volumes, or three 
larger, or two octavos or one quarto 
or folio ", and to get round the pro- 
' tilem of books published in a num- 
ber of volumes, members wore 
allowed to o*change volumes among 
themselves during the month os 
long as tiie original borrower re- 1 
tabled financial responsibility. The 
borrower of - the first volupte of a 
book was also given priority at tho 
next monthly meeting for the 
second or succeeding relumes. To 
avoid . unnecessary delay the libra- 
rian was instructed that it was uot 
his business to. give advice to mem- 
bers on. what they might like to 
read f this they could be expected 
to know for themselves, and they 
ordered their books by .numbers 
froro, the printed catalogue, a copy 
or which was owned by each mem- 
ber. The procedure governing the 
purchase of new books was a very 
different affair. Notification of a 
generat or extraordinary .meeting 
wa^ indlcnted by "a line '[note] 


aspects of this system partly be- 
cause of the need originally to im- 
port workers from England, but 
mainly because they were part of 
a very special. Important, localized 
industry. Like coal-miners they 
were caught between new Industrial 
technology and an older feudal sys- 
tem but, in their case, die relation- 
ship between the two took a distinc- 
tive form, with tlhe interests of the 
mining companies and the great 
landowners usually coinciding: in 
1842 tho two came together com- 
pletely when the Duke of Buccleuclt 
took over control of the load mines. 

Far from being in any way n 
socM or cultural oddity ilia Read- 
ing Societies epitomized the quali- 
ties of (independence and self-holp 
widen tiie lead-miners valued : they 
even reflected the very nature anti 
structure of die miners’ working 
conditions. Iij the Lowtitor Hills 
load was mined oil a ‘‘buraiiln*' 
system, with rights tn particular 
areas being let to groups or " part- 
nensmps ” of minors, numbering on 
average five or six men. Each 
■ partnership worked for six hours 
in every twenty-four, and the doso- 
noss of these parcneraWjis extended 
to mu dli more than a simple work- 
ms arrangement. H one of tho 
number died— and death Was not 
uncommon from either “lead dis- 
temper” or from blasting — then his 
share in the partnership woe passed 
to- his widow, and if he left a son 
then ha bad the right to succeed 
to his father's place, a practice 
mat was transferred into the oriid- 
rafl articles of the Reading Society. 
Bare partnership also Insisted on 
'being responsible for the burial of 
its dead, and on ‘happier occasions 
as webl the communal nature of foe 
■work pattern ■ was stressed. Now 
Year s Day was a fcmtijy event, but 
on the second day of the holiday 
tiie work partnerships gathered 
together for house-visiting, some- 
times being led around the village 
by a fiddler. 
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•:«—,- ..«.««« ® n * I,e Smithy door” and rite mem- 
, ««? X “ e Ms place in would gather to decide, policy 

*® kon W' 'bn^ suggestions f^r ■ new 

nis nonrest tiel^.successon execu- - additions to thelrcollection. •'■}••• - 

' -In 1783, Iwith a membership of 
rixty-ohe aitd a collection 0MI6 

was obyioualy decided to 
- 3?j*ce,' Society oh a more, formal 
Wetlng, iTfte . mfeflvbershlp. fee and 
•foe. range, and scale of, fines- were 
-toerresed. though still within the 
Umits laid down originally.; and Sid 
.funrtiorts :ol .officials were' defined 
iy. - AH ■ thembprs Were 
wor penalty Of a fine ot 
ilMon*-td. ;• attend four, 


were proud of the reputation they 
had fur sobriety, thrift, and intellf. 
gcncc- The worst Eaars of poverty 
were removed from them, and they 
had a relatively short working day, 
It was these conditions tliut pro- 
duced In the village not only a 
Rending Society, but u brass bond 
curling rink, mid foulbnll pitch. The' 
mixture of isolation from the rest 
of ScotJund and leisure facilities 
superior to most »t this time could, 
in retrospect, seem like Idyllic inno- 
ccnco, us at did to Robert Reid, one 
of several poets born in Wanlock- 
head : 

And that's no the best o’t — for use 
bit I've been 

Sic homely, intelligent faces are 
• seen : 

Sae little they ken o' tho ill’ wart's 

ways 

That happiness lies like a dream on 
the braos, 

The Reading Society enjoyed its 
period of greatest popularity during 
tiie first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In 1834 membership stood at 
196 out of a total papulation of 
nearly 700, and its stock had in- 
creased to more than 1,000 volumes. 
The energy, enthusiasm and devo- 
tion which the miners brought to 
the running of the Society are 
strikingly apparent in what remain 
of the minute books they kept. Here 
tiler e are details of their ballots for 
new books, their decisions to send 
damaged books away to Sanquhar 
for rebinding, the general excite- 
ment when a new batch of books 
arrived from Edinburgh nr Dum- 
fries. and their struggles to solve 
public and private difficulties ai 
they aroso. 

In 18 1G the Society's flnancei 
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were temporarily " embarrassed" 
uac'dh 

. . opacdla - to winch they 
Had subscribed: the members voted 


by the unexpectedly " rapid publica- 
tion of n Cyclopaedia ” to which they 


to pay un extra sum each of 2/6d 
to clear tho debt. That difficulty 
had been created by nn ovcr-zcnlous 
publisher : in 1830 there was it mow 
widespread and less easily countered 
threat. The members dchaicd a 
motion that subscription fees should 
bo lowered because of " the hard- 
ness of tho limes ", umi in spite of 
some opposition it was curried: the 
following year It was further agreed 
to suspend temporarily financial 
penalties for members who could 
not meoi subscriptions buctitiso of 
“ tho pressure of the time upon the 
miners In tills vlllugu together with 
labouring people in general Six 
years liu.ee a different umi, to w»me 
members, nn oven greuicr danger 
ennoraed with ilia lim-mlitctinn into 
tho library of George Combo's The 
Constitution of Man. Tho president 
announced to u general meeting that 
in his opinion this book hud on 
immediate ttmdcncy to corrupt ilia 
principles and undermine the faith. 


professed by tlta Established Church 
of Scotland”. 

ministers was . 

clarod that Tlw Constitution 


Tho advice of local 


lioy de- 
of Afnn 
ok they 



and writers hi Scotland' 7 were still 
aerghiB -from 'A s ' 
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At foe time 
sad lead-miners 


••obliged— * 

t'by'en - 1 . 'attend 

5 wfitingsarery yreStaerea- 

rate naturej of tiho. Socioty, to 1 

everftnfO^ perti^ 


- Kjf other miners rould b abound 
to'.lif e-lon* servitude in foe pits, 

1 '.™* fttastet'a 
. Peroiiwifln : ; could >be j soughtif after 
' and, returned id. ebklhs" If wi/ still 
!?a8 «0oe; some'! areas of 
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, 11 beeri estimated that eiarly 
iti 1 tne .ndneteenfo century eadi 
mliter earned about twenty pounds 
a year: towards tiie end of the 
just over. 

Tie dost for an indlvi- 
ga*a of bekmskig to Uhe Readliig 
. Sooieor was therefore considerable,, 
wupn. the , nfoers did have a. 
! number of ways of earning addi- 
tional money. The Duke of 

• .Bucdeudh allowed ' a generous area 
of; ground for. cultivation and in 
spite o? the heatiher Mid foe ntisu 
some, miners fod grow food. . They 
also spent: regular periods of time 

• prospecting , for gold in foe area— 
loMi. wedding-ririga were often maidB 
from . tiiie-^tod. she women earned 

crochet work 
“fh>v/eritt&”. In ; order to 
ite pOveriy Jn foe village, foe 
truck systent-Hto. wfesfe t neplfeiera 
A pbM^ed,- to belong fbut 
. didr^as 'Wpnized ho thdt 

Oatmeal, flour, and bw% were' 

qf Bis foil Sfa' ^ r mined by the size 


ministers was sought tuid th 
clarod that Thu Constitution c 
was "the most dangerous boo_ _ . 
aver saw”. A final duclslun lay 
with the committee. They voted 
five to three against the book, the 
name of Combe was struck trod 
foe catalogue, and The Constitution 
of Man was " committed to th« 
flames". 

But foe most passionately debated 
issue at this time was the need for 
new accommodation to replace the. 
tiny cottage which was now ovei* 
flowing with books- Thu miner* 
decided on a completely new build- 
ing which would house the book* 
and provide reading facilities d . 
wail. Although support for the pro- fe- • 
Ject was not unanimous— an extni ”y; 
ordinary meeting called to dlscou 

E lans for the new building had ti 
e abandoned because only twertOf 
members turned ugr-a motion I* 
petition tho Duke of Bucclcudt W- 
his permission was pasted 
eventually • in, 1849. • Bmphaafifof 
-utelr concern for the safety of tM 
books and the . iong-csubUfbBd 
nature of their Society, tbe. miners 
concentrated mainly on fo* . 
}, n *?oquacy of the present bgildlal- 
The Jtouse Is much exposed to**. 
West Wind from which it has oft» 
and even very lately suffered Wig* 
injury and in consequence of 03. 
the members , would be subject*® 
at foe present time to expense* 
repairs.^ ' 

„ Jp»e Duke having granted foj 
f Prajyer of, the Petition ’V 
were invited from hxial builder*.^ 
subscriptions taken up iq the villw 
to ;moet the cijaf, There were: ‘ 


r*i. 



manta nhd diaagTeeixtetsta v a* . , 
miners kept ik' do^ whten X>» foe ,* 
progress of ; foe work, ado ,*¥•»*,. ;-i 
I'-sfrorfc 1 

" rv»s 



slstod of one room measuring thirty 
feet by sixteen; three of tho walls 
were lined with books and the 
fourth contained three large win- 
dows. John Crawford, who has 
examined the library buildings at 
both Wanlockhead and LcadhiUs. 
has shown that additional bays or 
books originally projected from the 
longer shelvod wall, while “the 
room was heated by two large stoves 
each projecting from the shorter 
walls. There was seating in the 
corner to foe right of the door and 
a long rectangular table along the 
window wall on which current 
magazines were displayed The 
library was thus fresh and light 
during the day and very comfort- 
able in the evening. 

Blit however warm and comfort- 
able foe IMji'nry was, clie lack of 
enthusiasm among sonic nf the 
members for its construction proved 
to be more than lust a temporary 
matter, and as the number of books 
owned by Lhe Society continued to 
grow its membership began to fall 
nwuy. Ry the 186Us u local minister, 
Thomas Hastings, recorded in an 
unpubJisited history of foe district 
that the library now had 2,300 
books but only eighty or ninety 
members. He complained of the 
Jack of interest shown by the “ pre- 
sent generation ” in “ such a valu- 
able institution”, and added 
ominously: “If wo could take Jt 
from them then they would cry 
out.’’ 

Not that anyone could actually 
take the library away from the 
miners. It was their own institu- 
tion. They had created it and it 
would die if they could not keep it 
going, and this is what had begun 
to hiapnen. The library was very 
slowly out certainly dying, though 
it is less easy to say precisely why. , 
Some members had been driven, 
away from Wanlockhead by the 
“hardness of the times” and had 
carried their mining skills to North 
America where gold-mining was 
still a reality, and perhaps the 
younger generation was more inter- 
ested in the sporting facilities 
offered by the village, but neither 
of these reasons is enough to give 
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going, even though the library 
building wax in a poor state of re- 
pair, the number of villagers who 
were even .potential subscribers 
continued to decline, and the ivorhl 
which hud inspired foe founder 
members to collect hooks far tlicir 
** mutual improvement " had 
changed beyond recognition. By 
1937 membership of the Society 
had fallen to a mere handful, 
and those who remained no longer 
spent their time debating which 
new bonks they should order 
from Edinburgh, or which heavily 
used volumes they should have re- 
bound. More urgent matters needed 
attention. 

On March 17, 1937, a sum of 
£30 9s 7 Id still -remained in the 
bank and ibe library committee 
agreed that once the weather im- 
proved the roof of . the coal-house 
should be -repaired. They put to 
one side, for the moment, foe possi- 
bility of obtaining new books and 
- decided bis tend -.f 1 to vwri re -to.>foe 
county authorities to see 1 if they 
could supply us with some second- 
hand books No sadder admis- 
sion of defeat c ah be imagined, 
.and from that, moment the Read tog 
Society was virtually dead. -All -the 
surviving members oou'ld do Was to 
wind up foe society’s affaire with 
ns ntucri pride as they could gather. 
In July 1946 it was agreed that the 
balance of foe society’s funds should 
be withdrawn from tho Glasgow 
Savings Bonk, that tiie money 
should be used to renovate foe 
building, and that the library should 
then be handed over to llu 


as a local reading-room and a tour- 
ist attraction, There seemed little 
chnncc that anything similar could 
happen in Wanlockhead. 

But It is a curious feature nf our 
modern sense of priorities font now 
Wanlockhead has been pronounced 
dead industrially, It has begun to 
arouse more interest in foe outside 
world than for a groat many years. 
As it became obviously true that 
Won lock! lend had no future as a 
“ virile thriving community ", the 
value of Its past, especially In liie 
eyes of industrial nrcnncologlsLs n nd 
social historians, rapidly increased. 
It could even be argued that tho 
import-mice of Wanlockhead has 
been actually enhanced by foe very 
absence of those professional nnd 
middle-class Inhabitants who might 
have fought to save it; as a monu- 
ment to a unique side of Scotland's 
industrial history, Wan-lockhead may 
be decayed but it has also not been 
improved. 

In 1974, In an attempt to- salvage 
a future for Wanlockhead built- on 
Irs past, the village council together 
with sonio enuusfastlc advisors 
from outside formed, themselves 
into h Museum Trust. . Larger 
national institutions — Including the 
Scottish Tourist Board, the Pilgrim 
Trust, -the Historic Buildings 
Council, the British Library, and rne 
Job Creation Scheme — responded to 
appeals for help, and Wanlockhead 


seems already in the slaw and pain- 
ful process of returning to, me. A 
small, attractive mbs e urn. which 
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complaints jodged;*galrtst one 
man bocauae ho “ was riot ^ rodWi** 
W,a tradostpaolike manner,?, b**}- - 
: ifiaw dlfBciUU»-irt'rg. 1 Wiw*»m*. l a< , 4-ir 
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hail at the close relationship 
between foe Reading Society an 
tine Duke of Bucclouirii. Times were 
changing anti tho Reading Society 
must often have seemed to be 
looking backwards to an honourable 
past rather than forward to an un- 
certain future. 

There is no reason to believe that 
foe Duke of Buccleuclt ever inter- 
vened actively in the affairs of the 
Society, but ite was always allowed 
foe traditional deference due to tiie 
aristocratic landowner. Apart from 
recording the present generation’s 
lack of interest in tiie library 
Thomas Hastings noted : “ The 

miners speak highly of his grace 
the Duke of Buodeuoh in support- 
ing this inatittition. We sow that 
they have got the portrait of his 
Grace hanging up. as n memorial of 
his goodness to diem.” The Duke's 
support was mainly in tiie form of 
guts of books. In 1845 a coil ec Lion 
of books he donated to the Society 
was regarded as so special that the 
committee planned to issue a cata- 
logue of it, and they wrote a letter 
.thanking the Duke tor his “munifi- 
cent present” and informing him 
that they were so pleased' with the 
copy of Wyld’s General Atlas that 
they had taken the rare decision not 
to allow it out of the library: “Con- 
sidering foe great value of it and 
foe responsibility of any member 
'tfe^raging it, it was considered 
mar9 J rMpeq table and more honour 

It was lint the Birrs By them- 
selves that might nave upset the 
younger generation; the local gen- 
try ha/d always taken this kind of 
active Interest in the Society: as 
early as 1787 -the Countess of Durii 
fries had presented it with forty- 
eight volumes. But the combined 
influence of deference to the Duke 
q£ Buccleuch and the importance 
attached by the organizers of the 
Society to its respectability, its 
moral aud improving nature, would 
have become less and less accept- 
able to younger miners as the cen- 
tury progressed. The burning of 
; Combe’s Constitution of Man Indi- 
cates clearly enough that the ruling 
, edramittee continued to adhere 
clioeoly to; orte oE ,the original 
’ Articles— that any member taking it 
upon himself to “ Introduce such 
: b^pka os’ are known to hold forth 
•„ 2 r . -■maUi.tain erroneous tenets or 
oQctrJnes. which may have a rnoni- 
: fd®* tendency . to corrupt the prin- 
foe Society . . , shall be 
■ ^verredibhd, as a further mark of 
taa tata$X:,the cause of his expul- 
• staa In the journal". 



Thu cigh tceutb-ceiitui'u bookplate of the Wanlockhead Reading Society. 


In praatlco this ruling was Inter- 
prated in a very broadminded man- 
ner., The books admitted to tho 
library contained a large number 
of sermons and theological studies 


was not only foe Reading Society 
font was in decline. In 1906 a hew 
mining company took over from the 
Duke of Buccleuch and flourished 
far n time, but the population of 


in raws muAia uiiu bui1u1v511.ua aiuuiMi »ui 11 b*«»vj um l iiiu u»- 

and a lot of broadly educational foe village was falling. The First 

works — in dia areas of travel, bio- - -- J * ! 

goaphy, geogrataiy, and die natural 
ud mechanical 


aud mechanical sciences especially 
—but purchases and gifts were bv 
no means restricted to the factual 
Or Improving. Swift’s Essays , 

Richardson's Pamela, and foe novels 
of Smalleu— arve of which. Humphry 
Clinker,- was- written during a stay 
at Wanlockhead— were among the 
first books owned by tiie Society. 

Later additions range across the 
whole field of Victorian popular 
fiction, from Dickens and Hardy 
through Kipling end Rider Haggard 
to Miss Braddon aud Annie S. 

Swan, while , periodicals taken in- 
cluded The Minina Journal, The 
Church of Scotland Magazine, and 
The Boys' Own Annual; On foe 
shelves there were editions 
Milton, Pope, Byron, and Tennyson, 
though, curio usly, ; not of Keats or --- — ■- 

Shelley, ' : • . 

The •' one type of nineteenth- By John Butt 
century literature not fairly repre- 


Warid War and. the economic crises 
of the 1920s affected the Lowther 
Hills as well ns all bther parts of 
Britain, and in 1934 the lend mines 
were closed down. In 1949 electri- 
city come to Wanlockhead for the 
first time because the hills provided 
foe perfect site far e radar station, 
and in foe 1950s there was an 
attempt to work the mines once 
again, but Jt'collapsed'in 1959 and 
tba mines have been closed, ever 
since. 

, Through most of this time the 
Reading Society managed to. keep 


e care 

keeping of foe Wanlockhead 
;e Council, As Wanlockhead 
itself seemed to be dying it must 
have been felt at foe time as n 
defiant but pointless gesture. 

When the third Statistical 
Account of 5rofI(nid was compiled 
In the mi<l-1950s foe population of 
the village had dropped to 270 and 
the contributor concluded that any 
future Wanlockhead might have de- 
pended entirely on foe “ success or 
faikire of the lend- mining Indus- 
try ", but as there was no prospect 
of miy “ alternative industry ” . It 
seemed “likely rim os a virile 
thriving community, wanlockhead 
will cease to exist*. 

In one souse this gloomy pro- 
phecy has come true. Today ibe 
population of Wanlockhead stands 
ut about 179, and of titis number 
only a luundful.aro young children, 
who go to LeadMila.for fool* prim- 
ary education, their own, school 
having been dosed dawn. Tho 
Co-operatlvo store remains open, 
but .only just,; and foe village 
is serviced mainly by cars and 
vans. It has it mobile banker, 
doctor, demist, minister, and 
librarian : tho church congregation 
numbers about five, and, as 
always, foo Inhospitable hills offer 
no cnnncB of employment In agricul- 
ture, though a gamekeeper apd a 
shepherd do stillilve in the village. 
Nearby Lend hills appears much 
healthier, with Its larger proportion 
of professional and middle-class in- 
habitants giving to it an air if not 
of a thriving community, at- least 
one which is surviving and intends 
.to go on doing so. ^ -Tlte miners' 
library at LcdahllU has been' re- 
stored, neatly furnished, .and serves 


traces foe history of lead-mlouif. 
has been opened dn the village ; arid 
plans to re-create, through excava- 
tion, foe kind of community that 
Wanlockhead once was, axe well 
advanced. 

The most spectacular transforma- 
tion is in tiie library, with the books 


so lovingly purchased and protected 
by the lead-miners aver a period of 
nearly 200 years being taken from 


boxes, renovated, catalogued, aud 
placed back once again 00 freshly 
painted shelves. Once completed, 
the -library will take Us place with 
other aspects of Wanlockhead's re- 
constructed post. If no longer a 
living Institution It will at least 
stand as an appropriate memorial 
to it sidn of worklng-clnss life in 
Scotland that deserves not to be 
forgotten. 

© Peter Keatbtg 


S Along narrow ways 



Ruskin. Little Is known. about foe 
political attitudes of foe lead- 
miners, though a local papt Thomas 
Grierson Gracia hiuts that radical 
Ideas, were being aired ac Wanlock- 
head in the late nineteenth century. 
In one of his brief sentimental, 
sketches — which' are normally very. 
reliable oh points of social detail — 
he talks of foe miners, as represent- 
ing both Whig. and Tory yiews, and 
adds, “Not 0 few favoured foe 
Radicals with their Land 'National! 
sation programme ”, while 
of his sketches takes, tbe 


graph er, Rolt'was a craftsman with 
'words — economic in their use and 
yet sensitive to effect end feeling. 
A native of die Welsh border, hfr 
was inspired "by a Gertie mystic 
. .virion, of . thi co.vmtrysi.de,, .. He 
edmititiTW. B, f Yeats, H: Ji Masiing- 
-hhro, Ajddus Huxley, - find ' Arthur 
Koestler : and he remained through- 
out his life conscious of the un- 
necessary natural losses that were 
being accepted in order to achieve 


When the - fii*st volume of Toni 
Rolfs 'autobiography 
until Machines, appear — — — , — .. .. 
was apparent to connoisseurs of society. 

this particular literary form that an , Already In tiie summer of ' 19&9, 


.ograpfay, ^ Landscape *** glossy material gains of on to- 
appeared in . 1971, it . creaslngly co mpltot. and tcchiticai 

, 1 ... - w —£ ■ cndtnttj • / ■ . • . 1 


J ta,en ^ fia ^ d -5i SCr,1 ^ Bt ^ Tdtu Roit had turned foe uafriiw- 
hoar Cress y into a ftoatibg ; Junto 
hopdj' Tills seepnd volume, Land- ; decided to travel fo? hea'lectad 
Scapd with Cowls , .. WPHPW water ways . of Hnglaitd «]d >afefc, 
b turn all- |' lun ®' ls J y ' tSj earning his lilting arb lyriter. He 

anrnbw [“^resslon. It displays foe brianrad ^ newly married—io typical 
form df hiuuanicy and respect for . Mft* '.; r0 maiitic osaiprf- thd opposi- 

- torm or don Which many foreigners fmd.so L Q u i.ig fatherAh-law— ana In 

an allegory In which a mvsteripus infuriating about foe Rd^Ushmwi J .’ A^ust 1939 On hohevmoTO 

stranger comes to Wanlockhead and i t conveys, in a most readable un“th«- Leicester 

stirs foe miners with a visionary enjoyable way, tho . extent of Tom ; matt '(££$? ' 

oW th “ ,nhftl,r Rolt's Interests and iavolvfein^tu' in Vj. *: <■ ^ 

the rosurrecdon ; of Eagtaifd's morl- l ; 'jHi ttaris lnvarion of f Eplapd ^ Imqjt 
bund waterways. DjstuigQJsbetLre- shattered Rolt s cm-e fully laid^ plans 
viewers have, already commented for .freelancing.'; / Ks- tells hdWM hls 
favourably on the ivay in which foo f Irift* book. JVdiron? 'Boaf.' wnbten 
author's experience as ait engineer ■relatively’, quid 


speech about the labour movement 
foot will eventually sweep away 


their problems. . Whether con- 
sciously or not, foe Reading 
Society did not seem to cater for 
such views : It belonged- to, and 
looked back upon, an older, more 
.deferential way of life. 

At the turn of the twentieth cen- 
tury it was becoming clear thut it 


.1 am very, grateful to Godfrey 
Downs-Rose and R. M. Callander of 
tho Wanlockhead Museum Trust for 
nU owing me to consult the records 
of tho minors' library nt Wanlock- 
head ond for supplying tonics of 
tho photographs reproduced hare. 
Tiie main published sources used in 
writing tills article are: James 
Brown, The History of Sanaithar 
(1B91) : John Crawford, “ Two 
Miners* Libraries tn tho 70s”, 
Library Review, volume 23 (1971) 
and Wanlockhead Miners' Library , 
a pamphlet ' published" by the 
Museum Trust; Thomas Grierson 
Gracfe, ‘The Grey Gleti (Ud); 
J. Mow Portenms, God's Treasure 
House hi Scotland (1876)'; Robert 
" WdnIbck J f l Reid; Moorland Rhymes 
(1874)';' T. C. - Smaut. A Hma,o of 
the Scottish People IS60-JM0 (i960). 


suitcase under. Ms bed for nearly 
> three years. This dlsappoirituleiit 
was. only made tolerable. py- varied 
and interesting war work, but wjithi 
liis justly celebrated bpok appeared, 
it launched a rich literary, career of 
-1 oxtrawaltiary variety 5 two. uoolia on 
philosophy ; T two r works of 'fiction ; . 
six books on canals; three on rail- 
ways; two on’ motoring; one on 
ballooning; seven biographies ; five 
engineering histories and a. labour. 
of 1 love ort (he topography \ of 
. Worcester shire. • 

• Moreover;. Tom Rolt's"!- Contribu- 
tion-. to British culture W n t -beyond 
his writing, prolific, as ho-VaS-: The 
.Inland Waterways lAsspctailpPi one' 
of, tbe .great; t^entiefo-Cdntury con- 
seryatien mdyetpeats, .owed much of 
Jts .inspiration to b‘m.. hpd .his 
account. of pfoheer canal Campaigns 
agaijbst 1 entrenched- . r. bureaucratic 
forces and Ioqg neglect Js a valuable . 
historical sqiirc^ for explaining why 
And how the waterways -wera' saved. 
Holt wrestled with a great 'dUemnta i ; 
l h6 Ibv'ed foe Jaqdscapa; artd .pe (lisa 
Unas' fascinated. hy/*n^rilneft dnd^ eh- 

d— to defo^d'^. if * hoped 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Univcrsiteit van Amsterdam 
Vacancy at the Amcrika Instituut 

professorship 
in American studies 

The study of the history, culture and society of 
the United States of America. 

Candidates should have a broad knowledge of the approaches to 
the subject of the relevant social sciences, including American 
history. Candidates should therefore have a doctorate in the social 
sciences or history. 

Significant scholarly publications and teaching experience arc. a 
further requirement foe the position. 

The successful Applicant will he required to teach at all levels ill 
cooperation with the staff of the Amcrika Instituut of the 
University and to stimulate and direct research in the field of 
American studies. In addition to teaching and research the new 
professor must be willing to participate in the organizational and 
administrative activities of the Amcrika Insituut and the faculty 
subgroup iu American Studies. 

The successful candidate is expected to be able to teach In Dutch 
Within two years. 


The appointment will be on a salary scale for professors of 
$ 265 s,- tp $ 4iyc»,r a year. Salary coalmens urates with 
qualifications. 

A detailed application, Including a curriculum vitab, a list of 
publications, a dissertation abstract, and 3 letters of recommen- 
dation should be forwarded by airmail not later than 
March 1st, 1978 to the chairman of the nomination committee, 
Prot Dr. M. C, Brands, His tori sch Scininarium, Universiteit 
Vfln Amsterdam, Hcrengrndit 286, Amsterdam, The Netherlands, 

t0 applicants may write for 

.Those who wish to recommend candidates are requested to write 
td the chairman oJf the. nomination committee. 



Borough Librarian 
and Cultural Off icer 

Salary ; £9,686 -£10,460 plus £936 car allowance 

(Including London Weighting and Stags II award). 

The Post; 

The Borough Librarian and Cultural Officer heads the 
Libraries and Cultural Activities Department of a forward-... 
looking London Borough. He/she is responsible, primarily, 
together with the Borough Parks and Recreation Officer, for 
developing a comprehensive leisure service for. the Borough, 
.He/sh* Is also a member of Hie Officers’ Management Team 

; = j. * V# ■‘’o 

Appllcants'muet have: full professional qualifications In • • 
Llbrarlanshlp ; proven management ability; and substantial 
experience In public libraries, cultural activities and .' * 
eriteitajrimen% ; . • :• /:£'■'■ y-: ■ 

TemporaiYlJousIng (up to 2 years), idp^emWal expenses 
(£ 4 q 0 max.) f geh^rouSrSlochlldn costs and ludglni/travel 
allbwar)ceS (wfiere appoirttee needed move), assisted car 
.purchase. -.Vv. V ‘ -j- ' 

Applications returnable by 54 th] January. 1978 to the Chief 
|^?CMtiy^ Jnd Ojeric, P.O. Bb£ 6 Q< CJvfg Centre, Silver 

Referenda SAL/ ut must bqquotejd'. Fiirtfief paftiouiars' ' 

and printed appliqatlbn form available from the above 




Reference Librarian 
S.0.2 

£4,974-£5.277 including London weighting plus £312 
salary supplement plus 5% earnings supplement, sub- 
ject lo a minimum payment of £130.32 per annum and 
a maximum payment of £208.56 per annum. 

Applications are Invited from Chartered Librarians. 
This post In our LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS DEPART- 
MENT has responsibility for general reference service 
to the Borough, special responsibility for information 
service to Commerce and Industry (SEAL) and Local 
Government Information Service. 

The Library is housed in a separate purpose-built build- 
ing. 

Further details and application form from : — 

Central Administrative Offices, Hall Place. Bourne 
Road. Bexley. Kent. Crayford 526574. 

Closing date 2 19th January, 1978. 

Bexleyl^^ Buiwafft 


REMINDER 


COPY FOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 
T.L.S. SHOULD ARRIVE 

NOT LATER THAN 
10.30 a.m. 

MONDAY PRECEDING THE 
DATE OF PUBLICATION ' 


BORDERS REGIONAL COUNCIL 

AREA 

LIBRARIAN 

Applies lions arc Invited for the 
above post In Ilia Regional Library 
Services located at Hawick, from 
Chartered librarians with substan- 
tial experience of Public Library 
work. The person appointed will 
be responsible (or the dally admini- 
stration of library provision io the 
Area, Including schools, branches 
and mobile services. 

Salary: AP lll-IV, £317411395. 
plus supplements. 

Application Fores and further par- 
titulars may br obtalaed Iran the 
Head of Personnel and Management 
Sentceei, Regional Headoaerteri, 
Hewlowa SI. Boswells -IDA OSA, 
with wham appllcillins iheuld be 
lodged not liter then 13 January, 

mi. 


GLASGOW UNIVER8ITY 
LIBRARY 

. STACK SUPERVISOR 

A professionally qualified 
Librarian la required for a 
newly defined post ol slack 
supervisor. The duties will 
inolude Ihe oversight both 
of thei. main olosed slacks 
In Ihe university library and 
of the library’s other book 
stores, Ihe supervisor will 
also be concerned with the 
day-to-day management ol 
etock relegation and con- 
trol, working here In con- 
junction with the subjeot 
• divisions. 

Salary on Grade IV of the 
UCNS Boales (£3,326 ris; 
Ing by five ahnual incre- 
ments to £3,909), university 
pension scheme. 
Applications, with the 
naryies of . two referees, 
should be sent hot later 
than 21 si January, 1978, to 
the Librarian, Glasgow Uni- 
versity Library, Hlilhead 
Street, Glasgow, G12 8QE, 
from whom further particu- 
lars may be obtained. 


BRIGHTON , 

.Polytechnic.: 

Learning Resources 

librarian 

£3,744-25,985 p, a. 

Chartered Librarian .re* 
qulred with general ability 
lo organise the library ser- 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Deputy Librarian 


Children’s 


W S Atkins Group, ono of the largest integrated 
consultancy engineering organisations in Europe. Invite 
applications for tfiB position of Deputy Librarian for their 
technical library at Epsom. 

The Deputy Librarian has responsibility for Intor- 
librery loans, maintains the British Standard Specifica- 
tions collection throughout the Group end undertakes 
some cataloguing and classifying. 

Applicants, preferably with b scientific background, 
should have an ALA qiioliiicjtion or equivalent and at 


BEDFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

School 

Librarian 

Harllngton Upper School 

Applications are Invited from Chartered Librarians 
for the above post at a new Upper School serving 
pupils of 13-16. Situated In an attractive rural 
area between Bedford and Dunstable, the school 
la In the prooeaa of completion, the last phase 
Including a purpose built library resource centre. 

The euooeaaful applicant will loin a team of 26 
Softool Librarians supported by staff In two 
Regions! School Library Centres. 

The post la currently offered on a term-time only 
basic, faut.lt la envisaged that It will revert to a 
full-time post In the future. 

8alary : Librarian's Career Grade AP3-B £2,922- 
£4,096, plus supplament pro-rate. Progression 
beyond £3,282 and £3,702 pro-rata dependent 
upon responsibility and experience. 

Local Conditions of Service inolude 100% 
approved removal expenses, up to £300 towards 
house purchase costs, and lodging allowanoe 
where appropriate. 

Further details end application forma please ring 
Bedford 63222, ext. 101, or write to .the Personnel 
Offloer, County Hall, Bedford. Closing dale; 

18th January, 1070. 



NORTH-EASTERN EDUCATION AND LIBRARY BOARD 

Applications are Invited for the following post;. 

Area Library, Demesne Avenue, Ballymena 

LOCAL STUDIES LIBRARIAN 

Salary scale £3,368-£3,702 per annum, plus cost-of- 
living supplements. 

Applicants muaf be Chartered Librarians. 

This recently established post carries a dual respon- 
sibility — to the publio service and to Ihe sohools ser- 
vice. The . person appointed will be responsible for 
the organisation end assistance In the selection, 
acquiring and processing of looaj study material 
throughout the area. 

The above post Is open to both men and women. 
Application form may be obtained, on reoelpt" of a 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope, from the Per- - 
sonnet Offloer, North-Eastern Education end Library 
• C, Board, County Hall, .182 Galgorm Road, Ballymena . 
*BT42 1HN. N. Ireland, and must be ; returned not: fatter , 

Canvassing In any form will disqualify. 


BRITISH INSTITUTE. OF RECORDED SOUND 

DIRECTOR 

Th» HiUUh TnMltute of Recorded Swim! iovilc* , opplknitoo* for. thin . 
poil, wbicli full! vacut in Camber 1978, 

The Intlllute, in Independent government ninporlM body. Is Hid' 

. rconfiifecd nmlnual erenlve of 'i-und rcojrdinfcv. ' Including- mink-. 


It ii one of the Wun-i and nn.ni vinnJ arwlihci In ills world. 

The pan ol Uue^inr calls for Lnijglnoiivc and prac rural quBltlicn; it 
infers (real wupi: for iaiiLuhc. 

’flu. Director mmt i*e cupnhle of faniniNiiei -tnd tMxming policies 
ntaiinu. lo flic vault mn&i of uibiNh .intiftl tjy ll\c uwliuiw'* 
colta;|fon, and ndhliir'. 'Hi-r i-ci-j*h upn-'inii-J m(II need- hi thpiihjJh 
' elate ptniact \tiUi Individuals u<iJ >r*imuii.iin Kiwe-cnilne Hie arm. 
petforraBr,’ uni»iiv and ti'i>>riL‘liL tl'i fioTil Indii-.K}-, biunJ- 

cauioj, jne BeiJ,-nn; -t.-rU, tic. 

Safaiy' WjJI be neg-ni-ii>(c m reUinn i-> tv-.ikotr, 

.AnpHetDlt frh.>.iU *.hns»i ptr^-nd n..l puili t.aol r oi.ewlkrt. anti 

Wereoc**. to the dJlrt.-vo. II It In *»«■ it Ktc-nJvJ Wd, 

MfahLbUIon Rt jJ- I ->r.J.>o S W.l 


toast three years’ exqarlenco of special libraries. 
Additional qualifications would ida.tlly iiv lude a 
knowledge of Fronch/Spanish/Goiman or exp^nonco in 
tho use of a library computer. 

We offer progressive c-mployee ben of its. a plms.int 
working environment and relocation assistance (whore 
appropriate). 

Please apply with cv to Mrs G E Abbqft. W S Atkins 
Group, Woodcote Grove, Abhley Roud, Epscim, 
SurroyKT18B6W. ^ 

WS Atkins Group *§§» 


CHELSEA COLLEGE 

University of London 

Applications ore Invllod for His following Appointments I— 

1. Assistant Librarian ; 

(Bduoallon) , 

To lake responsibility lor tho educslloji soollan of lha library 
Inoluding Bopulslllona and ssslslonca lo raadara. Tha assfal- 
anl librarian fa In chargB of the any-lo-day operation ol ine 
Contra for Science Education bronoh library al Fulham, Appli- 
cants must have a good honoura degree and professional quali- 
Hoatlona : sound experience in nn education library and a know- 
ledge o> Ihe llteraiura of education eeaantfsl. Salary iGraoo 1A) 
£3,333 lo CB.627 plus C4S0 London Allowance. 

2. Senior Library Assistant 

(Readers' 8#rvto*a) 

To take oharga of lha main library i-ounlar Including responaiblllly 
for ibe ALS circulation system, the Book security system and lha 
short loan oollaollon together with answering gouaial enquiries 
snd supervision of lunlor stall. Applicants mual be prolesalonslly 
quslllled snd must hsva good readers' service espeilence, pielei- 
ably In an academic library. ‘ 





County Council 



3. Senior Library Assistant 

(Aoqulafllens) 

To taka charge of book acqulalllona proesdurea Including day-, 
la-day liaison with booksellers and work relollna to donailone 
end exohanaaB. Applloanla must be professionally qualified end 
have e*perienos In ecqulslllone work or a good knowledge ol 
the book trade. j 

Salaries for appointments 2 and 3 will be on sea to C3.21S- 
£3,708 Innluilvo (oonaculluin Grade Hit. Willlon applloallons 
lot these sppolnimemi (no lormij toialher with the neme* 
o I two referees, should be rent to lha Librarian, Cltslnae Collage, 
• Manreae Road, London 8W3 SLX, by Friday, ISIIi January. 1*78. 




MARINE 

ENGINEERING 

TECHNOLOGY 

' Y-ARD ara ah Inlornallonal lechnlcal oonaull- 
ancy providing a comprehensive service to navies, * 
oommeroial ship .owners and private enterprlees In 
lha marine, offshore and general Industrial fields. 
We require ihe following personnel: 

INFORMATION OFFICER 

Salary £3,000-£3,500 

For our Library and Informallon Servfcos, 
Appllosnls should be graduates in a sclenUlic and 
technical subject and/or information science. 
Some expert enqa In informaiion work would, also 
be an asRet. - ’ '*r '• 

We offer allracliva conditions of sprvlce which . 
Inolude generous allowanoe lor TsIgdaHqn.' ’ 

V . : '.-^or' sp|»llP«|Hon form and.furteettc do ' p!cm« 1 
BOrtfacV Josri Malher, Personnel AgRlSwrii - CHef 
113), Y-ARD Limited, Charing Cross Tower, Glas- 
gow G2 4PP. Telephone 041-204 2737- , 


COUNTY LIBRARY 
THANET DIVISION 

Divisional 


Children’s Librarian , 

£3801 -£421 4 (Includes aupplemeni) « 

To be responsible for promoting and developing 
children’s services throughout the TNanat division 
which is ono of the largest in Kent with three large 
libraries, live small branch libraries and two. mobile 
libraries. .1 

Must be Chartered with' relevant experience. i 
Particulars and application forms, returnable by fe.0 
January. Ifom the County Librarian, Library Head- 
quarters. Springfield, Maidstone. 1 M El 4 2LH, phone 
(0622). 671411, ext. 3212. . ! 


PROGRAMME ASSISTANTS 

• required 

for HUNGARIAN SECTION of External Servloes Jn' 
London. Applicants with Hungarian as own or beet 
language must have thorough Knowledge of English, 
ability to translate accurately from English into . 
Hungarian' and good microphone voice. ■ Degree 
level ol education or substantial knowledge of 
Hungarian cultural and political life. Broad ousting 
or journal I slid experience an advantage. Three-year, 
contract posL * 

Salary.; 25161'p.a,, rising after sU monthsV 'saUs- 
tectoiy probationary i period to £5589 p.a. ti ftnd to 
£6808 p a. alter one year, subject to continued satla- 
faotory reports. Plus continuing unconsolidated 
allowanoe of £234 p.a. 

Write or tdephone Immediately fof application form 
quoting reference 77.G.1668.TL8, to .Reorultment 



THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


requires a 


sales executive 


In the United Kingdom, ehd abroad. Upon ortrpwfon ol A ellMtaclory 
probationary pirloO ^oiqflCbn AMlelent Ajfvoiflsqrnent ManM«r will 

Ah "ntoroet^i* alfeepMla of publfshing . fq’(l#*|frtl|j ••nd f 'fwrifln, 


Ah iniereet In all.'aepoafe of publfqhlng , fq ■ qe^ Irabfo.nnd r fwrifln. 
languago, preferqbly Gorman or ftalrenj M requlnad: Safer* nodhttobfs,- 
four weoka' ilttae daye holraejr. rtsini, 10 - five. WdOks *fler one year, 
end othbr fflngo beneflis, . „ ■ - \ • 

It you Kave.UW quellfldoUorie 'iwt fool .wrauM'iW-hdgiw 
as pari of a a mall put hard-voifilng eMcialiat (Oamptoep# «rfto wRn 
dotalia 10: TW, Employment Mananor.-Tinirt . Vowspapeje Llcf-v P.O. 
Box Mo. 7, Now Prlrifinq Houpa Square, pray .< inn njaft^London 


Assistant Borough 

Librarian \ 

£6,844-87,510 

This large London system Tequlree' tm Awlot* ■ 
ant Borough- Librarian, lo be reappnsiblo tor. . 
all public library service points and .for tno. 
Blblldgr apfifoal - Department. ■ THl8 > Id a^lolnt 
aecontWlar poBt and the sycpeaslu} candidate. .. 
should be ■ prdfaasionaJiy qualified and have ; 
had wide experience jn a supervisory oapapltyj.- 
In Ihe public library field. . This experience , 
ah Quid also Include comptitorleod flbrary 
lachniquas/ • '■ 

Telephone O 1-701 207Q ahytlme for art applk 
cation .forni, or, write on ,a postcard :,lo,Th* - ; . 
Personnel Qiftcar, London Borough 61 South*/.; 
weft' 37 Padkharn Road;, SE6 -SUB. Plbape i 


eel i n rtt.' wpwi'ii . d ffbirqhjng . (g’^W a/inQ 1 ../• ■ i/^weft' 27 .Pedkham fioad;,SE6 -SUB. Plbaob'-'l^ 

r falnge beneflis. . ™ ■ ■ at, ■ ... ■ . dele; 27>1;7B. . , , t . r . , i . i'.!-: r -fcv A !!- 

i.ua >Km .Wmis cuialldriallari* 'acut FmI Vflil ' 'wouItT'vh'rf - K«h OV ' ' ' “ 4 ■'** ' ‘ _ 


WC1X 8E2. ftofe/Ono* ■ tTJbSjr K 




;■ y* •*«■*.«* 

























